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A HOPEFUL STATEMENT 


E GIVE to our readers the statement by Nicholas 

Murray Butler, prepared for the London Daily 
Chronicle of July 27th and appearing likewise in the 
New York Times of July 28. This is evidently a meas- 
ured and carefully prepared expression following judg- 
ments matured by years of attention to international 
affairs and tempered by a world war in which the United 
States is actively engaged. Dr. Butler is not only Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, he is a recognized educa- 
tional leader in the broadest sense; a politician of the 
publicist type, author of such well-known books as, “The 
Meaning of Education,” “The International Mind,”"—a 
man to whom men listen not only in this country but 
abroad. . 

One might be surprised at Dr. Butler’s approval of 
Mr. Asquith’s provision for “force” as the “rule of 
authority of an international court,” especially since 
he himself says that “such a league of nations as is 
here outlined will rest upon a moral foundation. Its 
aim will be to advance the good order, the satisfaction, 
and the happiness of the world. It will not be and 
should not be merely a league to enforce peace. A 
league of that name might well rest solely upon force 
and entirely overlook both law and equity.” But it will 
be noted that neither Dr. Butler nor Mr. Asquith con- 
templates the use of force save “in the last resort,” a 
contingency the possibilities of which must of course be 
recognized. 

Since nations act rarely save upon precedent, unless 
driven by imperative circumstance, such as war, Pres- 
ident Butler renders us a service by suggesting the 
advisability of making the present league a “perma- 
nent addition to the world’s organization for order 
and peaceable progress.” We assume that he regards 
the league of the Entente Powers simply as a nucleus to 
the larger union which we prefer to call the Society of 
Nations. In any event such a league, when after the 
war it includes all the great Powers of the world, would, 
if it attempt not “too much,” spell the overthrow of the 
old threatening alliances, undermine the necessity for 
overgrown armaments, make possible of realization the 
advantages of the “most favored nation clause,” and all 
to the lessening of the causes of war and to the further- 
ance of the principles of justice between the Powers 
within the Society of Nations. 

We are greatly interested and encouraged to note the 
expression of belief that “the International Court of 


Justice urged by the American delegation at the Second 
Hague Conference should now be called into being.” 
President Butler is acquainted with the work done by 
the American delegates at the Second Hague Conference. 
Ile knows that it was a great work and that it met the 
unanimous approval of the Nations. His reference 
therefore to the organization and the jurisdiction of the 
proposed international tribunal is based on accurate in- 
formation. His suggestion that in the interest of open 
diplomacy and world peace all treaties to be valid should 
he filed in copy with that Court at the Hague is a happy 
one. At last we shall all agree that it is now perfectly 
clear that governments must plan to give up certain 
“rights” now known to be antagonistic to the rights of 
other nations and therefore not rights at all. Yet no 
unthinkable sacrifices are here proposed. So far as the 
establishment of the Court is concerned, nothing new 
is suggested save that the step be taken now. 

sut our purpose here is not to rehearse this adequate 
and timely contribution, but to thank the author. 


LET US FACE THE FACTS 


f bower is little difference of opinion about the aims 
which the allies have in view as they prosecute this 
war. It is the end of war; it is the old aspiration of the 
Pax Romana, with its permanent arbitral body and its 
reign of law; of the Holy Roman Empire supporting 
the Emperor in his attempt to prohibit private wars; of 
the Peace of Paris that tried to supplant the “good na- 
tionalist” with the “good European”; of the Holy Al- 
liance with its dream of a world peace; indeed, of 
Buddha, of Isaiah, of Christ. 

While the end is clear, the means are, as in all these 
cases, difficult clearly to prevision, and, therefore, to 
establish. The Chinese have the sage observation, 
“What one knows not how to do is difficult; what one 
knows how to do is not.” The difficulties of any league 
of peace is not “peace,” which is the end, but the 
“league” which is the means. How to set up such a 
league is clear only to him who thinks first in poetry or 
thinks not at all. 

Shall we of the United States agree to an interna- 
tional league which shall bind our government to go to 
war under conditions now incapable of forecast? Is it 
reasonable to expect that the United States Senate 
would agree to an international organization planned 
for the contingency of an American attack upon Great 
Britain, or of a British war against America? Should 
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we sign a treaty agreeing to go to war, whether or not 
other signatories should honor their obligations? 
Should we agree in advance not to go to war whatever 
the offense, be that territorial invasion or what not? 
Is it reasonable to expect that England or America 
would submit to a supernational government with a 
common military executive over both? It will be agreed 
that no organization is more directly concerned for the 
future peace of the world than the American Peace So- 
ciety; but to us these questions present what seem to 
be well-nigh insuperable difficulties. Sir Graham Bower, 
writing in the American Law Review, May-June, 1918, 
complains that if the dream were realized, “then Eng- 
land and America would be subject to a supernational 
government and a supernational executive which would 
contain the representatives of Mexican generals, of 
South American dictators, of Turkish pashas, of Bul- 
garian politicians, of Russian Bolsheviks, and of Prus- 
sian Junkers.” This extraordinary legislature, says Sir 
Graham, is to unite the peoples against militarism and 
capitalist imperialism, and “it is to accomplish this by 
the greatest imperial organization the world has ever 
seen, transcending the dreams of any pope or empe- 
ror;” that is, “by creating not merely the nation in 
arms, but the world in arms.” Whatever high resolu- 
tions we may have, it is difficult to conceive that a league 
of nations would of itself overcome war without taking 
into account the causes of war. If, as Clausewitz says, 
wars are caused “by instinctive hostility and hostile in- 
tention,” it would seem reasonable then to ask of the 
proponents of a league of nations what they propose to 
do with such “instincts” and “intentions.” Surely we 
shall not destroy militarism by adopting some plan of 
universal force more than we shall destroy typhoid by 
inoculating with the germs of that disease the wells of 
the world. The competition for markets and the na- 
tionalization of capital, if existing together, might 
easily constitute the bases of further and still more de- 
vastating wars. What would a league of nations do 
with these problems? Wars are precipitated by causes, 
often immediate, new, and unforeseen. In what way 
would a league of nations eliminate these causes of war 
as they arise? 

These are not captious questions. They are pertinent 
for every thoughtful man when once he really applies 
his mind to the problem of a league of nations. In our 


attempts to reform the world it is of some importance 
first to have the facts in hand. Unsuspected facts breed 
unsuspected results. 

On June 26, Lord Curzon, speaking in behalf of the 
British Government, delivered what was evidently a 
carefully prepared statement relative to “A League of 
Nations.” 


The statement was, it appears, an outgrowth 
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of a discussion begun by Lord Parmoor, and partici- 
pated in by Lord Lansdowne, Lord Loreburn, Lord 
Bryce, Lord Weardale, Lord Shaw, and the Bishop of 
Oxford. The discussion by Lord Curzon of this essen- 
tial policy of the war aims of the Allies repeats the ap- 
proval voiced in the Allied reply to President Wilson, 
June 10, 1917, in which they assured America of their 
desire to “associate themselves wholeheartedly with the 
principle of the league”; but he points out the danger 
of underestimating the practical difficulties of setting 
up such a league, especially since regarding it England 
and the United States seem far ahead of opinion in 
France and Italy. Pointing out that the notion of such 
a league is in no sense new, he expressed the view that 
it would be well to remember the difficulties and dangers 
which brought to failure all similar attempts. While 
the horrors and magnitude of this war tend to strengthen 
the hope that some such league may be successfully or- 
ganized at last, Lord Curzon renders us the service of 
pointing out that the preliminary steps must be taken 
cautiously—that, indeed, there are already two leagues 
of nations in existence, one the British League of Na- 
tions, whose Imperial War Cabinet is now in session in 
London ; the other the League of the Allies, represent- 
ing 700 millions of people, which, because of the war,. 
already possesses in the Versailles Council the most val- 
uable piece of constitutional machinery, capable of de- 
velopment in directions heretofore quite unforeseen. 
He might have added that Germany has a League of 
Nations all her own. The pertinent fact that the French 
Government has a Commission which has examined the 
problem with great care, and has already reported ad- 
versely to the idea of an international army or police, 
has reached England. Lord Curzon unequivocally 
stated that he and the British Government share the 
French view of the impracticability of such an interna- 
tional force, and The Daily Telegram, commenting on 
this editorially, remarks: “There is certainly no sanc- 
tion to be found in experience for the belief either that 
an international force of that nature would be instantly 
ready when required for action, or that it could possibly 
be efficient for the purpose of dealing, for example, with 
a recalcitrant State of the first magnitude, such as Ger- 
many.” In the light of such expressions from such 
sources the platform-makers of the Republican party in 
New York may have to wait for their “League of Na- 
tions to establish, from time to time to modify, and to 
enforce the rules of international law and conduct.” 
Neither does Lord Curzon see much hope for any scheme 
of compulsory restricted armaments, because any such 
limitation would require in the last resort international 
inspection and control of the materials of production, to 
which he does not believe that the next generation would 
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submit, even if the present generation should do so. 
With the temper and point of view of the statesman that 
he is, he finds himself obliged to think in the analogy of 
Britain’s constitutional experience, which teaches him 
the importance of slow growth and cautious develop- 
ment. It was no absence of idealism which landed the 
autocratic Holy Alliance of a century ago upon the 
rocks. It is of importance to remember the unhappy 
experience of that venture into the realm of dreams 
and to retain our feet upon the solid earth. 

This debate, which seems to us very important, grew 
out of the motion of Lord Parmoor “That this House 
approves the principle of the League of Nations and the 
constitution of a tribunal whose orders shall be enforce- 
able by an adequate sanction.” Viscount Bryce ex- 
pressed the view that this motion went too far, and he 
moved an amendment as follows: “This House approves 
the principle of the League of Nations, and commends 
to His Majesty's Government a study of the conditions 
required for its realization.” It was then that Lord 
Curzon entered upon his speech, and granted that the 
idea of a League of Nations had acquired fresh vitality 
and force because of the present war, and that great 
good would come from a discussion of the possibilities 
of such a league, the idea of which “could not be ruled 
out.” In the schemes offered for the establishment of 
such a league he found a general concurrence in certain 
features : 

“First, in the institution of a court or conference or 
tribunal to which all the signatory parties pledged then:- 
selves to refer their disputes before going to war; 

“Secondly, the imposition of a moratorium for delay 
pending decision, during which no hostilities were to be 
permitted, and any Power commencing or continuing 
hostilities was to be regarded as an offending party; and 

“Thirdly, the existence of a sanction for enforcing 
the decrees of the supreme body.” 


Logically, of course, if this league is to be an effective 
league and to carry out the objects they all have in view, 
it ought to contain all States, certainly all great States. 
But the Allied Powers, Lord Curzon suspects, would be 
very slow to admit either a triumphant or unrepentant 
Germany. In fact, Germany herself, according to her 
statesmen, treats the idea with scorn; and until she is 
compelled either by economic pressure or by the force of 
arms to renounce her world dreams, it is difficult to 
contemplate her being admitted to such a league. Yet 
in case Germany is not admitted to the league, then we 
would be in danger of committing ourselves to a repro- 
duction and stereotyping of the very conditions which 
now exist. We should have two leagues, one of all our 
Allies, and, in addition, the League of Hostile Nations. 
a condition that would not make for peace, but rather 
would provoke a revival and continuance of war. The 
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question of representation in the league is a difficult and 
unsettled matter, but Lord Curzon’s views relative to 
the limitation of armaments are decidedly modified by 
the difficulties in the way of limiting the number of 
soldiers, guns, ships, aeroplanes, in the possession of the 
different States whe might join the league. Were they 
to prohibit or merely to limit the use of the dreadful 
instruments of war which had been developed to such a 
degree in the present war—submarines, poison gases, 
armed aircraft? Or were they to limit the money to 
he spent by the various members of the league upon 
these armaments’ In either case, how were they to see 
that all these limitations were honestly observed? Ade- 
quately to carry out such a procedure, he then proceeded 
to point out, it would be necessary to control all the 
sources of production in the various countries con- 
cerned. Even if the present generation would be pre- 
pared to accept restrictions of that kind, he did not see 
how they could impose a similar restraint upon poster- 
itv. How could such a league provide for legitimate 
territorial expansions and rearrangements in the future ? 
How could it stereotype the existing condition of af- 
fairs or “set bounds to the march of a nation ?” 

The two propositions to which Lord Curzon asked the 
Peers’ assent were : 

First, that we should do something to prevent wars, 
or, if that be too Utopian, to reduce the number of 
wars, to limit their scope, and diminish their horrors. 
For this purpose a general concurrence of nations is 
necessary, and if it is to be effective it ought ultimately 
to include all the important States of the world. 

The second consideration is, since opinion in Great 
Britain and the United States is in advance of the opin- 
ion of their Allies, it would be well that we should not 
go ahead too quickly or abruptly, or we might receive 
a rebuff. Dealing with the various motions before the 
House, Lord Curzon said, “Lord Parmoor’s original 
motion asked for the approval of the House of ‘the 
principle of a league of nations and the constitution of 
a tribunal whose orders should be enforceable by an ade- 
quate sanction.’”” He agreed that that carried them a 
great deal further than they were disposed to go at 
present: certainly much further than the government 
was prepared to accept. Lord Bryce’s alternative form 
of words he was prepared to accept because they indi- 
cated the government’s intention and action. The mo- 
tion as amended by Viscount Bryce was passed. 

We call attention here to this discussion in the House 
of Lords, because it is evident that the British Govern- 
ment is keenly alive to the necessity of bending every 
effort to set up principles of a governed world, to the end 
that the present unnatural method of settling interna- 
tional disputes may be outlawed, and as far as possible 
done away with, but that the obstacles in the way of anv 
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League of Nations are many and serious. It would 

seem the course of reason for our United States Con- 

gress, therefore, to apply its mind also to this problem 

as a means of winning and ending this war, and at last 

of throttling war itself; for it is clear, as Lord Curzon 

foresees, that there are many difficulties in the way re- 

quiring the carefullest examination by our best histo- 

rians, analysts, and statesmen. 

The means to our clearly discerned end, when phrased 
in terms of a League of Nations, are difficult to picture, 
much more to establish. Our personal view is best set 
forth by a Kentucky court which, addressing itself to 
the question, “When Is a Man Legally Sober?” and 
holding that that delectable state exists when “he is not 
legally drunk,” has said: “The criterion by which in 
human tribunals the conduct of human beings is to be 
estimated should be formed not according to the rule 
of ideal perfection or of occasional excellence, but ac- 
cording to the standard, which, being attainable by the 
various classes to which it is to be applied, is sufficiently 
high to insure preservation and promotion of the morals 
and good of society.” 


THE MEANING OF AMERICA 


N THE darkness of our present world, the lamp unto 
Daa feet, the light unto the path of us who trust 
America, is America. We do well, therefore, to return 
to the significance of this America and to remember the 
stuff of which it is made. Our thought, our imagina- 
tion, can only use the materials of knowledge. To love 
or follow America we must know America. ‘To the 
American mind faced with the question of world or- 
ganization for the security of the future, the first in- 
stinct should be to turn to the accomplishments of 
America, the experiment it knows most of. This is the 
natural instinct. It should be followed. Ignorance 
might easily turn a great victory into an ignominious 
defeat. The blindness of the privileged few to the rights 
and strength of the many brought on the American 
Revolution, the French Revolution, the fall of the 
Romanoffs. Unless we return to our ancient moorings 
the storms may yet sweep us out to sea. The wisdom 
that “never lies,” and which “rides on the ruins of 
folly,” convinces us that it is now time for every Amer- 
ican to know his America. 

It is true that our America means wealth. Before the 
war, occupying one-twentieth of the world’s civilized 
area, we were producing one-fourth of the gold, one- 
third of the coal, one-third of the manufactured prod- 
ucts of the world. We were producing one-half the 


wheat, one-half the steel, one-half the copper, one-half 
the petroleum, two-thirds of the cotton and three-fourths 
We had more telephones and telegraphs 


of the corn. 
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than any two other nations. Our iron and steel pro- 
duction was greater than that of any three other nations, 
our manufacture of motors twice that of all Europe. 
We were then and now are wealthier than any two other 
nations. During the fiscal year ending June 30, the 
value of our iron, steel and manufactures thereof ex- 
ported across seas reached the unprecedented amount 
of not less than $1,000,000,000. 

But America is more than wealth, If with us there 
were nothing besides wealth, there would be no America. 
America happens to possess this wealth because of her 
uatural resources, because of her adventurous spirit and 
the energies peculiar to her pioneer people. But tran- 
scending wealth, America is a faith and a principle. It 
is a spirit. In its way, it is a religion. It is a peop’ 
to he understood only in terms of their common ideals. 
(eneral Foch believes that moral ideals working throug) 
an army are half the battle. American life cannot be 
understood apart from American ideals. And _ these 
common ideals, if not realized in the full, yet have 
been imperishably defined. They have been perma- 
nently wrought into our institutions, our churches and 
They make and modify humar. 
The result is America. 

What are these ideals? The first is that States are 
creatures of law and as such subordinate to law. When 
States grant that there are international laws governing 
relations between them they tacitly agree that there 
is a law above them. The very agreement that there 
is any international law is an agreement that nations 
are subordinate to law. This doctrine is not exclusively 
American; but it is American. It is not Prussian, be- 
cause in Prussia the belief is held that the State can do 
no wrong. It is American because one of the chief 
avowed aims of our Constitution is “to establish jus- 
tice.” It is an interesting and significant fact that 
since 1799 in the attempt to ascertain justice there 
have been over eighty cases where States have been 
parties before our Supreme Court, the States appearing 
before the Court, some as plaintiffs, some as defendants, 
agreeing without question in each instance that thev 
were subordinate to the law and, quite as if they were 
private persons, that their rights were to be ascertained 
only in accordance with the principles of that law. If 
it be objected that while this may be true of individual 
States of the American Union, it is not true of the 
United States, the only political entity north of Mexico 
recognized by international law, our reply is that the 
United States has itself appeared more than once as 
plaintiff in actions against States; indeed, in 1893, the 
United States was itself defendant in the case of Jn- 
diana vs. United States and again in 1907 when Kansas 
was the plaintiff. The King of Great Britain can be, 
and in »revious reigns he has been, brought to trial in 


schools and courts. 
relationships endlessly. 
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the courts of that country. When forty-three of the 
nations of the world agreed in 1907 to the principle 
that there should be an International Court of Justice 
they openly recognized that nations are creatures of the 
law and as such subordinate to it. This principle is 
the principle which Daniel Webster enunciated when 
as Secretary of State he said: “Every nation, on being 
received, at her own request, into the circle of civilized 
governments, must understand that she not only attains 
rights of sovereignty and the dignity of national char- 
acter, but that she binds herself to the strict and faith- 
ful observances of all those principles, laws and usages 
which have obtained currency among civilized States, 
and which have for their object the mitigation of the 
miseries of war.” ‘This great jurist saw clearly that 
“natural law” tends inevitably to become “positive law” 
and thence definite rules of Jaw for men and nations. 
We do not here enter upon any discussion of the theories 
of federations, of confederations, or of sovereignty. We 
simply affirm a fact. The peace of the world can only 
be attained through the establishments of justice. And 
justice between nations can find expression only where 
States subordinate themselves to law. 

Another fundamental conception of our American 
life is that States have rights. These rights are capable 
of simple classification and definition, because our 
fathers in 1776 were careful to phrase the principles at 
the basis of our common life. Out of their teaching we 
believe that States have the right to life, that is to say, 
to exist, so long as they do not interfere unlawfully with 
the same right possessed by other States. This principle 
applies to all States, be they great or small. It applies 
to Belgium. Because the Imperial German Government 
has failed to realize this principle, she has committed 
unlawful acts against innocent and unoffending States, 
with the result that she is now at war with practically 
the rest of the world. It will always be so with any 
nation that ignores this fundamental American prin- 
ciple that States have the right to life and to protect 
and conserve that life. We believe that States have 
other rights, such as the right to liberty, that is to 
say, to independence, including the jurisdiction over 
its own people. They have the right to the pursuit of 
happiness without unlawful interference. States have 
the right to equality before the law, and they have 
the right to territory with boundaries defined according 
to the principles of equity. These are American prin- 
ciples, the A, B, C, we may say, of American aspiration 
and statesmanship; not philosophical principles merely, 
but more and more scientific as they are increasingly 
practiced, not by America alone, but by practically all 
the *world Powers. 

America subscribes also to the principle that States 
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have duties. It is a duty of the State to commit no un- 
lawful acts against innocent States, to observe and pro- 
tect the rights of other States, as well as to protect and 
conserve the rights of its own people. As between 
man and man, so between State and State, rights and 
duties go hand in hand. The State that fails in its 
duties loses its rights. 

America believes that States exist for a supreme pur- 
pose and that that supreme purpose is the promotion of 
justice between man and man and State and State. 

America believes that States, if they are to exist, must 
be based upon an eternal foundation. America believes 
this eternal foundation to be that States derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. The 
supreme issue of this war is, shall this principle prevail ? 

America means these things to Americans. As they 
go to war they treasure these principles. Sir Henry 
James Sumner Maine, writing in 1885, said, “Popular 
governments of the modern type . . . include cer- 
tain sources of weakness which do not promise security 
for them in the near or remote future.” If this be true, 
it is so not because of these American principles to 
which we here briefly refer, but to ignorance of or viola- 
tions of these principles. Just now America returns to 
her ancient principles. She is going forward to re- 
assert in the light of modern experience the faith she 
expressed in 1776 and again in 1787. 

America means wealth and ideals, but America means 
action. She has recently celebrated the Fall of the 
Bastille, because that event symbolized a step in the 
evolution of that faith which is hers. She enters this 
war to overcome piracy, just as she went to war with 
the Barbary States for that purpose in 1801. The 
American spirit that gave birth to Liberia in 1821; that 
enunciated the Monroe Doctrine in 1823; that spoke 
the right word to a deaf and disdainful Prussia in 1849 ; 
that welcomed Louis Kossuth in 1851; that arose puri- 
fied and strengthened from her own ashes in 1865; that 
freed Cuba and started the Philippine Islands on the 
same road in 1898; that spirit is now translating itself 
into action as she plays her increasing part in overcom- 
ing the world menace around Chateau-Thierry and be- 
tween Soissons and Rheims. 

But America means more than all this. Because of 
her wealth and her ideals and her activities since 1776, 
America means opposition to war. Our first President 
said in his farewell address, September 17, 1796: “It 
will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and at no distant 
period a great Nation, to give to mankind, the magnani- 
mous and too novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence.” Today right 
and wrong have met again in an irreconcilable conflict. 
In such a case there can be no honest neutrality or in- 
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difference. ‘The struggle is on and we are a part of it. 
We feel again the call to conserve democracy and free- 
dom. Edward Everett in his history of liberty says, 
“The real history of man, rational, mortal man, is the 
history of the struggle to be free; the theme is one; the 
free of all climes and nations are themselves one 
people.” Into this conflict between the belief in justice 
and the belief in war America has entered, resolved to 
do her share, whatever that may be, to unhorse the 
warrior once and forever. After Mr. Asquith said_be- 
fore the House of Commons, August 6, 1914, “We are 
fighting to vindicate the principle that the small na- 
tionalities are not to be crushed, in defiance of inter- 
national good faith, by the arbitrary will of a strong 
and overmastering power,” there was no real neutrality 
among the American people. Until Germany ceases to 
defy this principle, war will ride the wind. Germany 
must not defy this principle, but accept it; that is the 
American position, because America wills to find a way 
to substitute the modes of justice for the modes of war. 
Prof. Josiah Royce, distinguished scholar of the Har- 
vard faculty for many years, wrote shortly before his 
death these words, “I believe that the future will invent, 
and will in due time begin very actively and produc- 
tively to practice, forms of international activities which 
will be at once ideal in their significance and business- 
like in their methods, so that we shall no longer depend 
upon the extremely rare and precious beings called 
prophets or poets, to show us the way toward the united 
life of the great community.” These words we take it 
express in this wild day of world madness and new reso- 
lution the meaning of America. 


WHY NOT NOW? 


WENTY-THREE nations are now associated in es- 

sential relationships, military, economic, political, 
moral. ‘The military co-ordination took definite shape 
with the organization of the Versailles Council, and es- 
pecially on March 28, when General Foch by agreement 
of the Allies was made the Commander in Chief of the 
Allied Armies in France, and when the next day, March 
29, General Pershing cabled to General March that the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France had been 
placed at the disposal of General Foch, the Allied Gen- 
eralissimo, we learned that our government had recog- 
nized and joined a military organization of the Nations, 
which now includes all of the races of+the earth, white, 
yellow, red and black. The political association of the 
Society of the Allied Nations was evident when the 
Supreme War Council of the Allied Governments at- 
tended by the Premiers of Great Britain, France and 
Italy, issued their statement of June 4, 1918, in the 


interest of free peoples. Further, Mr. Hoover’s pres- 
ence in England just now is evidence of the economical 
co-operation of the nations. Never before have com- 
mercial nations, even as @ war measure, harmonized 
their shipping and commercial operations as now. 
Transportation, food, steel, coal, and other necessities 
are now all subject to an association of nations animated 
by frankness, confidence, and a mutuality on an unpre- 
cedented scale. Surely no such pooling of resources has 
before been possible. It is not extravagant to see in 
this friendly and peaceful association, not only a fact 
of the present, but even a permanent institution. The 
development of Russia, China, Africa, South America, 
especially of the Tropics, will demand and_ possibly 
compel its permanence and extension. In his address 
to the members of the interallied parliamentary com- 
mercial conference, on July 5, King George V said: 
“The unity of action which has been established among 
the allies in commerce, as well as in naval and military 
matters, is proving one of the main features of our 
strength. The experience we have gained of its benefits 
in matters of commerce will result, I hope, after this 


-war has been brought to a successful conclusion, in 


bringing home to us the value of co-ordinating mutual 
interests.” 

The celebration of the 4th of July in France, of 
Bastille Day and of the independence of Belgium in 
this country, the interchange of credits, the reception 
of Commissions, the unanimity of our press and pulpit 
and platform, are all evidences also of a moral union 
of nations never before witnessed. 

With such unanimity and co-operation, it seems rea- 
sonable now to propose that the twenty-three nations 
allied against the Central European powers should re- 
call their purpose, agreement and pledge expressed by 
all of them in 1907. They then agreed to the principle 
of an International Court of Justice. They must still 
believe in the great need for such an organ. We re- 
spectfully suggest to the Commission headed by Colonel 
House that it recommend to the President that, if pos- 
sible, the Allied Nations forthwith set up for them- 
selves such a Court in conformity with the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. 
If such a juridical body was thought to be needed in 
that day, it would seem that such a body could be agreed 
upon and set up now. If such a step were taken and 
such a Court were definitely established, it would natur- 
ally be an expression of our Allied policy. As such 
it would serve as a political expression of our views and 
challenge what is left of the anti-military party within 
the German hegemony. In this way the step would be 
of military advantage as well as political. To propose 
the establishment of such a Court now would represent 
American statesmanship at its best; it would constitute 
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no new strain upon the intelligence of the nations, for 
it is already familiar and acceptable to them. The diffi- 
culty in the way of selecting judges ought, in the pres- 
ence of the acute demand, now to be solved. The pro- 
cedure we suggest would involve none of the difficulties 
presented by the proposal for a league of nations. It 
is in all reason the next logical extra-military step in 
international co-operative effort. 

The proposal should come from America, because it 
was originally distinctly American. It would surely 
meet with the aproval of all who know the history of 
international relationships during the last half century. 
We feel sure it would be backed up by the International 
Law Associations. It could be set up without violence 
to the wishes of large or small states. It would prove 
more than any other political step possible at present 
the sincerity of our motives. If, as in 1907, we are 
still “animated by the sincere desire to work for the 
maintenance of general peace,” “desirous of extending 
the empire of law and of strengthening the apprecia- 
tion of international justice,” “convinced that the per- 
manent institution of a tribunal of arbitration, access- 
ible to all, in the midst of independent Powers, will 
contribute effectively to this result,” why not try it 
out with the nations with which we are now so happily 
united? Those thirty-five articles composing the Draft 
Convention Relative to the Creation of a Judicial Ar- 
bitration Court have never been “denounced.” They 
are there as part of the proceedings of the Second Hague 
Conference, earnest of the best will of the nations who 
then said: “With a view to promoting the cause of arbi- 
tration, the contracting Powers agree to constitute, with- 
out altering the status of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration, a Judicial Arbitration Court, of free and easy ac- 
cess, composed of judges representing the various jurid- 
ical systems of the world, and capable of insuring con- 
tinuity in jurisprudence of arbitration.” These are the 
words. No question of a political union of States is here 
raised. Nothing further in the nature of union is 
needed than we now have. No difficulties so great as 
already overcome in the case of arms, food, and other 
materials, are in the way. The nations want this Court. 
They can have it. It ought not to be necessary to recall 
the words from Macbeth to drive home the wisdom of go- 
ing about the matter quickly. 

If as Mr. Roosevelt’s correspondent says: “The main- 
tenance of peace at all times depends not fundamentally 
on treaties or leagues of nations, but on the readiness of 
citizens to fly to the aid of the wronged and to give their 
lives, if need be, that justice may be secured,” and we 
are glad to accept them, why not, being Americans, go 
about this business of international justice in an Amer- 
ican way, and do it now? 
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Nationality and We are learning, as the war goes on. 
Internationalism. 4. one writer has expressed it, we are 
now Seniors in the University of War; 
we have had four years of it, and might well consider 
our experience a complete college course. Some of the 
things we thought and said as Freshmen or “ardent 
Sophomores,” we would now unsay, for we no longer 
think them. It was not uncommon for us in those days 
(and the “us” is not by any means limited to the edi- 
torial sense of the word) to claim that nationality must 
be greatly curtailed, if not destroyed, ere international- 
ism could rise triumphant. We spoke in the hour when 
the decadence of nationality, its slackness, had _per- 
mitted the world to go in flames. The instant rush of 
the latent spirit of nationality to revive and to meet 
the disaster bewildered us. We blamed it ignorantly. 
We cried that, were the foolish prejudices of race, lan- 
guage, commercial jealousy, national boundaries, po- 
litical rivalries put aside, brotherhood would have its 
opportunity. Since then events themselves have shown 
us that nationality is none of these. It is an entity 
apart from them all. They are surface phenomena, in 
no way to be confused with the true and central fact. 
Nationality can be defined, and we make bold to do so. 
From its infancy in the days of the Spanish rising to 
its full stature in that moment when America entered 
the world-war for no selfish or ulterior purpose ; from its 
inchoate form in dormant, gigantic China to its fragile 
promise in the Republic of Haiti, Nationality, as one 
consistent entity recognized by all, though unnamed by 
any, is but the repository of the ideals of a people. If 
one take the historical extreme of the Israelitish nation 
or the political extreme of Bolshevik anarchy, national- 
ity, as far as nationality can be applied, remains the 
same. Though a nation have no written constitution, 
yet if it be conscious of any ethical differentiation or 
limitation, it is conscious of nationality. All its na- 
tionality consists in, stripped to the bone, is its ideals. 
When we thread this thought through our study of in- 
ternationalism, we see more clearly why so many schemes 
have failed and so many plans have withered to yellow 
sheets of paper. We see, too, why such visions as Penn’s, 
Kant’s, Ladd’s, have waited so many weary years 
for fulfillment. Not over the dead body of nationality, 
but through the living, eager spirit of it must interna- 
tionalism come. Nationality dormant means but ideals 
decayed, manhood mocked. On the other hand, a peo- 
ple whose ideals are high and pure, whose nationalism 
is radiant and fervent, constitutes a people capable of 
leading the way to the peace of the world. 
He who believes that nationality is losing its strength 
and its hold on its people, is cherishing a far more 
vicious delusion than he suspects. Close study of the 
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shadow-play of political history has blinded his eyes 
to the grandeur of nationality today. Were nationality 
not being reborn in this struggle, we might profitably 
long to plunge ourselves quickly in some abyss of non- 
existence. Because nationality has now reached heights 
and a virility hardly known heretofore in history, there 
is more hope than we need acknowledge for peace on 
earth. 


What Is If we are not to exterminate the 
& Dene German race—and of all things cer- 
Offensive? 


tain in this war it is most certain that 
that is not our object—we are, then, to continue the war 
up to a certain point where it will be found profitable for 
the peace of the world to treat with the German people 
for a settlement and for guarantees of peace. Whether 
that point follows revolution in Germany, complete mili- 
tary defeat of the Germans in France, invasion across the 
Rhine, starvation of the German people, destruction of 
Prussia’s allies, abdication of the Kaiser, or what not, 
does not much matter. We cannot prevision the par- 
ticular form the crisis in the domination of Germany 
by its present masters will take. The first-mentioned 
consummation seems just now extremely improbable. 
The second is certain to occur, although it may fall 
short of the eventual moment of the decisions for a 
future peace. The rest are more or less probable. The 
eventuality may be none of these or all of them. 

One thing, however, to remember is, that Germany’s 
aesters will see the crisis before we do. In anticipa- 
tion of such a moment their grip on affairs German will 
be steeled to merciless unscrupulousness. As the crisis 
approaches, every device will be used to procure a half- 
defeat, a camouflage victory for the Allies, a giving up 
of much surface-stuff in order better to retain the less 
obvious things with which the Greater Prussia may still 
be rebuilt. To this end nothing will happen in Ger- 
many short of outbreak and revolution, and possibly not 
even that, which has not been elaborately staged by the 
German military and _ political strategists. When 
Scheidemann speaks boldly forth to Camille Huysmans, 
in the Berlin Vorwdrts, declaring that the Majority 
Socialists are eager to meet Allied Socialists in a con- 
ference which will include American Socialists also, this 
is only the old “flag of truce” game in newer guise. 
Were we naively to accept this as an unrestrainable 
evidence of the great heart of the German people speak- 
ing to the world despite the military rule that has en- 
slaved it, we would deserve the things Boy-Ed once said 
of us. Feeding the Prussian peace-dove olive branches 
would prove far more costly than any cost of war itself. 
When the right time comes, German peace proposals will 
not attempt to say, as Von Hertling has done, that the 
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principles of the Allies as stated by Wilson and those of 
the Prussians are identical, save when they are main- 
tained practically and applied. They will also be purged 
of the “musts” and the “shalls” that have characterized 
them to date. They will ask only for common justice. 
as Belgium, France, Jugoslavia, pre-Bolshevik Russia 
and other countries ask for it, and they will leave its 
determination to the common tribunal—the judgment 
of the true representatives of the society of the nations. 


LAW-AND-ORDER PATRIOTISM 


A Statement Issued July 26 by President Wilson 


My Fellow Countrymen: I take the liberty of address- 
ing you upon a subject which so vitally affects the honor 
of the nation and the very character and integrity of 
our institutions that IT trust you will think me justified! 
in speaking very plainly about it. 

I allude to the mob spirit which has recently here 
and there very frequently shown its head amongst us, 
not in any single region, but in many and widely sep- 
arated parts of the country. There have been many 
lynehings, and every one of them has been a blow at 
the heart of ordered law and humane justice. No man 
who loves America, no man who really cares for her 
fame and honor and character, or who is truly loyal to 
her institutions, can justify mob action while the courts 
of justice are open and the governments of the States 
and the nation are ready and able to do their duty. We 
are at this very moment fighting lawless passion. Cer- 
many has outlawed herself among the nations, because 
she has disregarded the sacred obligations of law, and 
has made lynchers of her armies. Lynchers emulate her 
disgraceful example. I, for my part, am anxious to se 
every community in America rise above that level, with 
pride and a fixed resolution which no man or set of 
men can afford to despise. 

We proudly claim to be the champions of democracy. 
If we really are, in deed and in truth, let us see to it 
that we do not discredit our own. I say plainly that 
every American who takes part in the action of a mob or 
gives any sort of countenance is no true son of this 
great democracy, but its betrayer, and does more to 
discredit her by that single disloyalty to her standards 
of law and right than the words of her statesmen or the 
sacrifices of her heroic boys in the trenches can do to 
make suffering peoples believe her to be their savior. 
How shall we commend democracy to the acceptance of 
other peoples, if we disgrace our own by proving that 
it is, after all, no protection to the weak? Every mob 
contributes to German lies about the United States, what 
her most gifted liars cannot improve upon by the way 
of calumny. They can at least say that such things can- 
not happen in Germany except in «times of revolution, 
when law is swept away! 

I therefore very earnestly and solemnly beg that the 
governors of all the States, the law officers of every com- 
munity, and, above all, the men and women of every 
community in the United States, all who revere Amer- 
ica, and wish to keep her name without stain or reproach, 
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will co-operate—not passively, merely, but actively and 
watchfully—to make an end of this disgraceful evil. 
It cannot live where the community does not counte- 
nance it. 

I have called upon the nation to put its great energy 
into this war and it has responded—responded with a 
spirit and a genius for action that has thrilled the world. 
| now call upon it, upon its men and women everywhere 
to see to it that its laws are kept inviolate, its fame un- 
tarnished. Let us show our utter contempt for the 
things that have made this war hideous among the wars 
of history by showing how those who love liberty and 
right and justice and are willing to lay down their lives 
for them upon foreign fields stand ready also to illus- 
trate to all mankind their loyalty to all things at home 
which they wish to see established everywhere as a bless- 
ing and protection to the peoples who have never known 
the privilege of liberty and self-government. 

I can never accept any man as a champion of liberty, 
either for ourselves or for the world, who does not rever- 
ence and obey the laws of our own beloved land, whose 
laws we ourselves have made. He has adopted the 
standards of the enemies of his country, whom he affects 
to despise. 


A GOVERNED WORLD 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
A Letter to the London Daily Chronicle, July 27, 1918 


HE experiences of the war have carried far forward 

the time-old project to bring about closer and better 
co-operation between nations in establishing and main- 
taining order and justice throughout the world. The 
dreams of the seers of past centuries can soon be re- 
alized. Out of the present alliance of free democratic 
peoples it will not be difficult to build the structure of 
a league or society of nations which, without attempting 
too much, will at least put into effect the lessons taught 
by the present war, and erect the stoutest sort of a bar- 
rier against the recurrence of so terrible a calamity. 

A league to establish and to enforce the rules of in- 
ternational Jaw and conduct is now in existence, with 
(ireat Britain, France, Italy, and the United States as 
its most potent members. These nations and those asso- 
ciated with them have already, in effect, united under 
a single command their fighting armies, brought into 
closest co-operation their navies, pooled their mercantile 
shipping, their financial resources, their food supplies. 
and their munitions of war. What seemed quite im- 
possible five years ago has now been easily and smoothly 
accomplished under the pressure of the supreme need 
of resisting the Teutonic attempts to reduce the free 
nations of the world to the position of serfs under the 
domination of the Imperial German Government. 

This league should be a permanent addition to the 
world’s organization for order and peaceable progress. 
Upon its firm and permanent establishment three con- 
sequences will necessarily follow: First, there can be no 
separate alliances or ententes of a political or military 
character between the nations included in the league: 
second, there can be a speedy reduction of armaments, 
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hoth to lighten the burdens of taxation and to turn the 
minds of the nations away from international war, to 
prevent which will be one of the chief aims of such a 
league: third, the most favored nation clause must be 
made applicable to all members of the league, whenever 
treaties or commerce are concluded between any two 
or more of the nations that are -included in it. This 
will either greatly lessen, or wholly remove, one of the 
strongest economic temptations to international war. 

The International Court of Justice urged by the 
American delegation at the Second Hague Conference 
should now be called into being. This court would have 
the same jurisdiction over questions affecting interna- 
tional relations and international law that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has over all cases in law and 
equity arising under the Constitution of the United 
States and treaties made under its authority. A some- 
what similar jurisdiction already attaches within the 
British Empire to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. The enforcement, when necessary, of the find- 
ings of this court should be a matter of joint interna- 
tional action in accordance with a definite plan to be 
determined upon when the court is established. The 
principle upon which this action will rest has been 
stated with characteristic precision by Mr. Asquith when 
he said that the rule of the authority of an internationa! 
court “must be supported in case of need by the strength 
of all: that is, in the last resort, by armed force.” 

For the suecess of this court it is imperative that 
secret international understandings be deprived of any 
validity whatever in international law. It should be 
provided that, as a condition of the validity in interna- 
tional law of any treaty between two contracting powers, 
a copy of it must be deposited immediately upon its 
ratification in the archives of the international court of 
justice at The Hague. There would then be at least 
one official public depositary fer every existing valid 
treaty. 

It should be clearly understood that any such plan of 
international co-operation as this league of nations would 
involve the giving up by each nation included in the 
league of the absolute right of its Government to deai 
finally and without appeai except to war, with questions 
arising out of treaties or relations between itself and 
some other Government. Little serious progress can 
be made in getting rid of war and in better organizing 
the world until the free peoples are ready to have their 
several Governments take this long step forward. 

It is important that this league of nations sher:ld be- 
gin by not attempting too much. The line of least re- 
sistance, and therefore of greatest possible progress, is 
to lay stress upon the power and authority, of a single 
international iudicial authority, and to accustom the 
public opinion of the world to seek and to defer to the 
findings of such authority. All international agree- 
ments between members of the league would in effect be 
acts of international legislation, and in due time some 
formal international legislative body might be brought 
into existence. It would be much better, however, to 
give this body a chance to grow up naturally, rather 
than to attempt to bring it into existence as a part of a 
logical and systematically worked out plan. 
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Such a league of nations as is here outlined will rest 
upon a moral foundation. Its aim will be to advance 
the good order, the satisfaction, and the happiness of 
the world. It will not be, and should not be, merely a 
league to enforce peace. A league of that name might 
well rest solely upon force and entirely overlook both 
law and equity. Doubtless Germany and Austro-Hun- 
gary now feel that they are joint and several members 
of a highly meritorious league to enforce peace—peace 
upon their own terms and as they conceive it. A league 
of nations that aims to declare and to enforce principles 
of international law and justice, will of necessity be a 
league to establish peace, because it will be a league to 
establish those foundations upon which alone permanent 
peace can rest. There is no reason why there should 
be any further delay in brurging this league formally 
into existence. Even while military and naval opera- 
tions are being pressed forward to that certain victory 
which will one day be theirs, this league should be for- 
mally established, and international organs created by 
it to prepare systematically and_ scientifically for 
promptly dealing with the grave economic, social and 
political problems that the cessation of hostilities, the 
demobilization of armies, and the new world conditions 
that are to be the result of the overthrow of Prussian 
militarism will certainly bring forward for quick solu- 
tion. It would be difficult to make a better statement 
of the rights and duties of nations than that adopted by 
the American Institute of International Law at Wash- 
ington on January 6, 1916, and supplemented by the 
same body at Havana, Republic of Cuba, on January 23, 
1917. A copy of these declarations follows: 


I. DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF 
NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life. the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society ; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions; and © 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely. the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions; the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
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diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

Il. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF HAVANA. 


Adopted by the American Institute of International Law 
at its session held in Havana, Republic of Cuba, Jan. 23, 
1917. 

Whereas the independent existence of civilized nations 
and their solidarity of interests under the conditions of 
modern life have resulted in a society of nations: and 

Whereas the safety of nations and the welfare of their 
peoples depend upon the application to them of principles of 
law and equity in their mutual relations as members of 
civilized society; and 

Whereas the law of nations can best be formulated and 
stated by the nations assembled for this purpose in inter- 
national conferences; and 

Whereas it is in the interest of the society of nations that 
international agreements be made effective by ratification 
and observance on all occasions, and that some agency of 
the society of nations be constituted to act for it during 
the intervals between such conferences; and 

Whereas the principles of law and equity can best be 
ascertained and applied to the disputes between and among 
the nations by a court of justice accessible to all in the 
midst of the independent powers forming the society of 
civilized nations; 

Therefore the American Institute of International Law. 
at its second session, held in the city of Havana, in the 
Republic of Cuba, on the 23d day of January, 1917, adopts 
the following recommendations, to be known as its Recom- 
mendations of Havana. 

1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 
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3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition,for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.”* 


WHY DID NOT THE CHURCH 
PREVENT THE WAR? 


By JAMES H. ECOB 


HEN war was declared the world was stunned with 
horror. Men everywhere saw that a conflagration 
had started whose ravages no one could prophesy. What 
we felt to be impossible had happened. The second 
breath of thought, after the shock, was shaped in the 
question which came in from all the nations, “What has 
the Church been doing that this thing could happen?” 
The question came instinctively, for the world had 
a right to ask that the nations which had been under 
direct tutelage of the Church for centuries should show 
due respect for the fundamental principles of the 
Christian religion. If the Christian world is today 
face to face with the greatest moral debacle of human 
history, how can we avoid the question, What has the 
Church been doing? What place can we find for Christ 
in this last day of Christian history? We make motion- 
picture films of a shadowy Christ drifting among the 
horrors of our battlefields. But where was our Christ 


* The text of this Declaration of Rights and Duties, and 
of the Recommendations of Havana has been carried since 
the war began in every number of the ApvocaTEe OF PEACE, 
under the caption “A Governed World.” 
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before the battles? low are such fields of horror pos- 
sible in a world where we fondly say, Christ has been 
embodied in his Church for nearly two thousand years ? 
What questions so instant and imperative as these?’ 
Unless a sane and adequate answer is found, what of 
the future? Is the Church to go serenely on in its old 
beaten pathway, and leave the nations, “groping and 
stumbling in disastrous night,’ to organize another 
Armageddon of woe tenfold deeper in human misery 
and moral degradation? All such questions are futile 
unless the Church is to use them as a lash to her con- 
science. “If my path has led the nations to this quag- 
mire of mud and blood, then from this hour I must 
choose a new and plain path. 1 must stop doing the 
things which for centuries 1 have been doing, and forth- 
with begin doing different things. Or else frankly ad- 
mit, I have no message of guidance and redemption for 
the nations.” 

The question, What has the Church been doing? ap- 
plies of course to the older nations now engaged in 
war. They have been for centuries under the direct 
tutelage of the Church. ‘The question must conse- 
quently be narrowed to those nations which have made 
the history now blossoming in the blood-red horrors of 
the world’s greatest calamity. ‘lurkey, Russia, France, 
Germany, England—what has the Church been doing 
in these countries ? 

The story of the Church in Turkey is known and 
read of all men. A State Church, born of the sword, 
with garments rolled in blood, autocratic, aristocratic, 
her subjects a byword and hissing throughout the 
world, the “Unspeakable Turk.” 

Russia is probably more heavily overchurched than 
any of the nominally Christian countries. Every man 
there who thinks he has had some success in life must 
celebrate by building a memoyial church. In the mag- 
nificence of its sacred buildings, in its vast landed prop- 
erties, in astounding accumulations of gold and silver 
and precious stones, the Greek Church is easily chief. 

Peter the Great, among his manifold and bizarre ac- 
tivities, turned the Russian Church into a department 
of the State. “From that hour it ceased to live. It 
was part of the bureaucratic machine for exploiting, 
the people, for enabling a vast army of officials to make 
a living, and to exercise an irresponsible authority 
over the masses.” This action was stoutly resisted at 
the time by the plain people, and is today a staring 
menace to the liberties of that distracted country. 
What has the Greek Church done for Russia? Pre- 
cisely what all the other autocratic, aristocratic insti- 
tutions have done. Its boast is that its doctrines have 
not changed since the great councils of the early cen- 
turies. It is without doubt today the richest and most 
securely anchored in absolutism of any ecclesiastical 
organization in the world. It is giving the torn and 
vexed multitudes such profound and commanding laws 
as this: “You may worship images, but they must be 
flat. To worship a statute or bas-relief is idolatry, ab- 
horrent to Mother Church. You must have sacred pic- 
tures with perpetual lights before them, but they must 
he in the corners of your rooms, which are more sacred 
than the side walls.” Accordingly, nearly every room 
in Russia, public as well as private, has its inevitable 
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picture and candle in the corner. ‘I'o the first question, 
What has the Church done to prevent war in Russia? 
we must add the equally significant question, What has 
the Church done to prevent the present anarchy in 
that unhappy country ? 

France and Italy may be placed side by side in this 
inquiry. They both for centuries have been under the 
sway of a State Church. The feudal system of the mid- 
dle ages needs no rehearsal. “Bishops and abbots be- 
came feudal dignitaries, sometimes almost sovereign 
princes in their ewn domains, and always with a potent 
voice in the government of their own nation. 

“The Pope became a sovereign over a large part of 
Italy, and his material power and spiritual influence 
were so vast that he could wrestle on even terms for 
supremacy with the emperors. ‘The Church was the 
sole schoolmistress of the raw peoples. The Church 
had its own law code and its own courts of law which 
were supreme over the clergy and had large rights of 
jurisdiction over the laity, so that it could develop and 
give effect to its own ideas of law and right. Through- 
out the middle ages the sway of the Church over the 
moral and spiritual life of the people, her power to 
inspire and direct their enthusiasms and energies, her 
chance for moulding their conceptions of life, were 
amazing and unparalleled by any other force.” (Raus- 
chenbush.) Yet the inquisition story touches some of 
the most unspeakable depths in both those countries. 
When Bartholomew’s treachery and slaughter were 
completed in France, Rome struck a medal in com- 
memoration of the joyful event. In the face of his- 
tory one is ashamed to ask, What has the Church done 
to prevent war in those countries? Has it not become 
a historical byword that religious wars are ever the 
most implacable and vengeful of wars? Here is the 
same old story, autocracy, aristocracy, power and riches. 
The same boast that the doctrines of the Church have 
not changed in centuries, the same gorgeous rituals, the 
same magnificent sacred buildings and the same ignor- 
ance and poverty and superstition of the common peo- 
ple. 
In England, again, is the well-known historical rec- 
ord. The facts assert themselves against all debate and 
question. England for centuries has been under the 
penetrating and powerful tutelage of a State Church. 
Her bishops are Lord Bishops, who hold that most 
deadly of political weapons, the veto. Within two years 
they have used that weapon to defeat national prohibi- 
tion, during the war. “We do not deem it necessary to 
give up our wine.” Edueation, social custom, civic 
ideals, have been for centuries largely under the domi- 
nation of the established church. What has that 
Church done to prevent war in England. Let the story 
of the “far flung” empire answer. How gladly would 
the best Englishmen as well as we, her children, wipe 
out many pages of that history. What results do we see 
today? The ancient city of York has something more 
to say to the world than the awe-struck reports of tour- 
ists who enter her matchless cathedral. Here is the 
bishop’s palace. Tis salary equals that of our Presi- 
dent. He has retinues of servants, he has a vote in the 
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House of Lords. Yet about one-third of the inhabitants 
of York must receive charitable aid to get through the 
year alive. 1,300,000 persons in London live below the 
poverty line. What help can you expect from such 
abject and starveling multitudes to shape the national 
ideals for peace and righteousness and good will? 
Here the two records lie open to the sun. He who runs 
may real—the “profane” history and the “sacred.” 
Which is which? Four years ago my son and I, 
through a little American traveler’s wit, had one of 
the greatest English cathedrals, with its equally great 
organ, all to ourselves. It seemed as if the forest of 
mighty pillars were shaken by the storm of music like 
trees in the wind, The great historic building, its vast- 
ness, the glory of its stained light, the tremendous up- 
ward sweep and power of its lines and the storming organ 
were almost more than one could bear. The next morning 
we went to the full service. There were the building 
and the organ and the vested choir of priests and boys. 
But where were the people? My son and I were there, 
vne poor little old woman huddled in a corner, and one 
forlorn old man, out of whom had evidently gone every 
earthly hope. Where were the people? We went out 
from that service utterly dejected and heartsick, ‘len- 
nyson’s bitter words sounding in our hearts, “splen- 
idly null, splendidly null.” Is this sort of thing go- 
ing on all over England? Is it a case of religion for 
religion’s sake’ Here the tiresome old history is re- 
peating itself. Ancient doctrines, unchanged and un- 
changeable, a governing class, aristocratic ideals and 
practice, stately, imposing buildings, magnificent ritual, 
riches, power, social prestige. The people! Sheep 
without a shepherd! except as they are branded with 
that detestable word, “non-conformist,” and, by the 
condescending tolerance of Mother Church, allowed to 
build such chapels as they can afford, and listen to 
preachers who are not in the “Apostolic line.” 
Germany, the land of Luther. One can hardly re- 
press the ery, “Lucifer, thou son of the morning, how 
are thou fallen!’ What has the Church been doing in 
(iermany that today she is enclosed in a ring of iron by 
the civilized world like some insane creature or wild 
beast? What has the Church been doing that sixty of 
her foremost teachers and leaders could send out a mani- 
festo so crude and vulgar in its common street language 
and temper that one blushed to read it’ Germany has 
given the world its only hymn of hate. Her preachers 
have sent out books of sermons so raw and shameless 
that vou throw the book down in disgust as if you had 
come suddenly upon something morally and spiritually 
obscene. Germany has stripped her soul in the sight 
of the nations and they have turned from her in loath- 
ing and contempt. At the head of Church and State is 
a man who has so borne himself by “Divine Right” 
that history has been ransacked for all its most detest- 
able names to apply to him. For forty years Luther’s 
Germany has devoted itself to the perfecting of the 
most gigantic slaughtering machine ever pictured to 
the human imagination. Wordsworth’s scornful words 
written a hundred years ago are literal truth today. 
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“Whal is it bul a vain and curious skill 
lf sapient Germany must lie deprest, 
Beneath the brutal sword? Her haughty schools 
Shall blush; and may not we with sorrow say, 
A few strong instincts and a few plain rules, 
Among the herdsmen of the Alps, have wrought 
More for mankind at this unhappy day 
Than all her pride of intellect and thought?” 


We must keep steadily in mind the question with 
which we started. Why did not the Church prevent this 
war?’ This is the question which the world instinctively 
asked, as if it were a matter of course that the Church 
which has had under tutelage for centuries the nations 
engaged in the war should have so moulded their 
thought that this world horror would have been simply 
unthinkable in the twentieth century. Accordingly, in 
our swift outline sketch of church influence in the 
warring countries we have asked only for those facts 
which bear directly upon an answer to our question. 

We find that the Church through the principal na- 
tions of Christian civilization have given the world 
two words. They are these: Doctrinalism and Lccle- 
siasticism. It is today the boast of these great State 
churches that their doctrines and forms have remained 
practically unchanged from the beginning. The story 
that runs, pari passu, through history with doctrinal- 
ism is the record of the long warfare of the Church to 
build itself up in external power and magnificence and 
wealth. In both of these records we find adequate an- 
swer to our question why the Church did not prevent 
the war. In fact, has not the Church as a warrior made 
some of the most dark and bloody chapters in history ? 

Just at this point the practical question is upon us 
insistent and imperative. What do we Christian men 
of the twentieth century propose to do about it? If 
the past teaching and life of the Church have landed 
the nations in this hopeless depth of disaster, it cer- 
tainly seems to be plain that we cannot go on in the 
old way. If the doctor’s regimen has killed his patient, 
he is hardly less than a homicide to continue that treat- 
ment upon other patients. The world’s question, What 
has the Church been doing? is inversely a demand 
that whatever it has been doing it shall forthwith stop 
it and begin a different order of treatment. If the 
Church hopes to prevent in the future a recurrence of 
the present state of things it must at once and finally 
substitute for the words doctrinalism and ecclesiastic- 
ism the two words righteousness and humanity. Right- 
eousness, simple right dealing between individuals and 


nations. Humanity, everything pertaining to human 
welfare. “Nothing human is foreign to me,” must be 


the underlying and informing principle in the entire 
cyele of Church activities. If the Church proposes to 
prevent another world-disaster greater than the pres- 
ent, it must speedily bring the nations under a sane, 
authoritative Christian tutelage. The Church must 
itself go back to the simplicity of statement and con- 
duct which has made the ministry of Christ a redemp- 
tive power in the world. Her senseless and divisive 


denominationalism must be cast out, root and branch. 
She must stop her foolish and wasteful imitation of 
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heathen temples and medieval cathedrals in her 
church buildings. Over against her elaborate,  philo- 


sophical creeds she must set the one great name which 
Christ gave us, Father. In that same word she must 
read, with the same deep reverence, the word, Brother, 
for every human being on the face of the earth. When 
the Church has said from the heart, Father, to God, 
her place and mission to humanity is defined with 
absolute clearness and enforced by the sanctions of Di- 
vinity itself. 

When peace returns, a world racked and torn and 
wasted, plucked bodily out of its historic setting, will 
be in no mood to hear the old “song of one that hath 
a pleasant voice and can play well on an instrument.” 
No. The nations will demand a strong and steady hand 
to bind up their wounds and a clear voice of wisdom 
and authority to direct their bewildered steps into a 
plain path. 


MILITARISM, PACIFISM, AND THE WAR 
By JOSEPH JASTROW 
Professor of Psychology, University of Wisconsin 

[The following are selections from the final chapter of 
Professor Jastrow’s latest work, “The Psychology of Con- 
viction,” just published by Houghton Mifflin Co., New York 
and Boston, here printed with special permission of the au- 
thor. With regret that lack of space prohibited more 
lengthy quotations, the effort has been to give the gist of 
this interesting and thoughtful chapter in the author’s own 
words, and without garbling the significance of the whole. 
Considerable elisions are indicated in the usual manner. 
For a more complete and adequate presentation of Professor 
Jastrow's point of view, the reader is referred to his book.— 
Tue Epriror. 


N the perspective of the day the contlict between mili- 

tarism and pacifism occupies the commanding posi- 
tion. The world-war makes it the supreme controversy of 
our generation. Yet the champions of the opposed posi- 
tions are not inclined to show their colors unmistakably. 
The hesitation has a one-sided source. In_ profession 
all, or nearly all, are pacifists; nobody wants war; few 
defend it unreservedly as an institution; many regard 
it as inherent in human nature, and the preparation for 
it a prudent national insurance against disaster; there 
is a further fear that its removal as a contingency would 
weaken the social structure and tradition and relax the 
virile energies of men. The pacifists who come in over- 
whelming numbers to enlist in the cause of peace show 
a divergence of principle and measures that divides 
them as sharply as those who hesitate to join their ranks. 
The articles of faith to which the two parties respectively 
subscribe are at times much the same, and as often quite 
incompatible. A liberal pacifist may be a close and not 
uncongenial neighbor to a mild militarist. The extreme 
militarist regards the extreme pacifist as an obstinate 
and misguided enemy to the nation and the nation’s 
cause, and the unlovely estimate of the tendency of the 
opposed view is cordially reciprocated. There would 
appear to be a radical divergence and a sharp contro- 
versy. Yet, when summoned to debate, the two parties 
are commonly bent upon conciliation—upon a middle 
road of moderation and compromise leading to a com-, 
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mon goal. Specific positions as held by specific persons 
would, in one interpretation, be assigned to the mili- 
tarist, and in another to the pacifist camp. So in- 
volved a situation requires illumination ; the removal of 
misunderstanding is the first step. 

If we were not at war the factors of the controversy 
between militarism and pacifism would easily appear in 
their right relations. War disturbs the judicial attitude 
in two ways: it interprets arguments narrowly for their 
bearing upon immediate issues, and these, in turn, for 
their strengthening (or weakening) of a policy already 
embraced, and embraced with all the concentrated de- 
termination of loyalty and interest and the defense of 
cherished values that are threatened. It thus, secondly, 
sets the arguments in a seething mass of tense emotions ; 
it plays upon them a stream of sentiment carefully fos- 
tered by the social ideals. As individuals, we are natu- 
rally and rightly approved if we respond to this mass 
influence; we are naturally and rightly regarded with 
suspicion if we remain indifferent or hostile to it. In 
such tremendously potent issues the emotions remain 
central; in the one direction they reach for the support 
of reason; in the other they extend to the confirmation 
of action. War makes it a vital consequence that we 
should act, and act with promptness, enthusiasm, and 
determination. Arguments, above all logical refine- 
ments, seem irrelevant. War is a trial of faith by deeds. 

Yet if the stern actuality of war were permitted to 
obliterate or override all other values, life would soon 
be reduced to chaos and civilization would disappear. 
Nothing is clearer than that in war time the system of 
values, which in one respect we call justice or fair play, 
in another honor, in another morality, in yet another 
religion, is carried along with the banner under which 
the citizen-soldier is enlisted. Without the influence of 
these values upon the spirit of war, upon the cause of 
war, upon the conduct of war, and upon the discussion 
of war, there would be no distinction between a just and 
an unjust war, between a righteous and a diabolical war. 
War may and must modify the applications of justice, 
honor, morality, religion, and is liable to distort them; 
but it cannot ignore them. Speaking as Americans, 
convinced that the forces of liberty, justice, and right 
shall ever determine action, we insist upon their recog- 
nition, and are fighting for them. We are convinced 
that they must prevail. That conviction is an integral 
part of the moral capital of our war. 

But war is not only a national uprising for a great 
purpose; it is a particular manner of uprising. Its 
methods are determined, ruthlessly determined. There 
arises the deadliest kind of antagonism—that of means 
and end; there may be in some minds the stanchest 
belief in the end and the strongest opposition to the 
means. Under the stress of war positions in regard to 
the merits of pacifism and militarism are shaken; the 
issues become complicated and confused. Such an in- 
ternal antagonism may occur in other controversies, but 
when it occurs has by no means the same practical bear- 
ing. Before 1914 the most militant operations reported 
in the daily press were those of a group of women claim- 
ing equal suffrage. On other occasions advocates of the 


rights of labor have resorted to militaristic methods. 
Many believers in the rights of women and in the rights 
of labor approved the cause and disapproved the means. 
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Their positions commanded respect, fur ends and means 
in these conflicts might be separately considered. With 
the declaration of war there is no choice of means; it is 
itself a decision that the ends cannot be otherwise se- 
cured, though, obviously and importantly, it does not 
follow that in war military methods alone should be 
exclusively relied upon and all others abandoned. The 
evidence that other means have been patiently and con- 
scientiously attempted serves to justify the declaration 
of war. Public opinion and political policy continue to 
operate despite the break in diplomatic relations and the 
industrial blockade. Points of view permeate even in 
the trenches, and prepare the minds of men for the nego- 
tiations of the future. 

By virtue of these circumstances the controversy be- 
tween pacifism and militarism is bound to be profoundly 
altered by a state of war. This result may not be logi- 
cal; it is merely psychological and inevitable. ‘To an 
absolutely detached intelligence it might appear merely 
and solely as a disclosure of human frailty. Every prac- 
tical mind acknowledges it, though without succumbing 
to it wholly. The attempt to analyze the merits of the 
controversy between militarism and pacifism is even a 
more binding obligation in times of war than in times 
of peace. The obligation imposed is that of rising as 
far as we can above the two temptations—the one that 
of too immediate and narrow an application of prin- 
ciples, the other that of too complete a surrender to an 
cmotional impulse. By such resistance we show a loy- 
alty to reason—a loyalty with which no cause can so ill 

afford to dispense as that of a just war. 

We face the peculiar—indeed, the paradoxical—situ- 
ation that the actuality of the war has distorted the in- 
terpretation of the pacifist position to a caricature that 
would be grotesque were it not so tragic in its conse- 
quences. The resulting inversion may be stated as that 
of prejudging action by profession, or even—far less 
legitimately—by the name of a profession. When an 
avowed pacifist enlists in the army, the unreflecting 
comment holds that he is inconsistent or has abandoned 
his pacifism. The more logical conclusion is that under 
proper circumstances a pacifist may become a soldier as 
consistently as any one else. The more completely logi- 
cal conclusion is that the adherence to principles which 
make him a pacifist and the decision to enlist are de- 
rived from separate though not unrelated reservoirs of 
his stores of conviction. 

It is an interesting reflection that this twentieth- 
century war may be the first that has had to face in any 
real strength the position of pacifism as an essential part 
of the mental and moral equipment of thinking men. 
It is more than likely that former wars were generally 
accepted and supported with little conscious resistance : 
we know that some wars were welcomed. Opposition 
was confined to the justification of this or that quarrel 
as a proper basis for war. The growth of the resistance 
to war as war is, of course, the direct work of pacifism. 
Every citizen, whatever his share in the conflict of today 
or whatever the reflections that led to his decision to 
enter into the conflict, has been decidedly affected by the 
principles of pacifism. He was and is under the influ- 
ence of pacifistic hesitations, reservations, overcoming of 
resistances that are strong or weak according to his na- 
ture, his reflections, his outlook upon the values of life. 
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Now the “action” side of pacifism in ordinary times 
of peace hardly appears, or at best negatively as a re- 
fraining influence, possibly on obscure occasions in turn- 
ing the other cheek to the smiter. In war time, how- 
ever, the action appears in the position, however spo- 
radic, of the conscientious objector or the active obstruc- 
tionist. The popular mind seizes upon this as the paci- 
fist position in action, and by the usual fallacy identifies 
pacifism as the principle which inevitably, or at least 
consistently, leads to such practical action. The fallacy 
or the confusion is, of course, a limited one. Nobody 
urgues that because some of the opposition to this war is, 
or is believed to be, due to pacifism, therefore all of it is. 
Fallacies are not of this blank, staring, obvious quality. 
The pro-German feeling is clearly unrelated to the paci- 
fist feeling; a sufficiently strong pro-German sympa- 
thizer might have welcomed America’s entry into the 
war as unjustifiable on the Allies’ side. A still larger 
mass of feeling and opinion results from the conviction 
that the true policy for America was that of neutrality ; 
it points to the two and a half years of the actual main- 
tenance of this policy as a defense of its claims. So 
capricious is popular phraseology that this phase of con- 
viction, unquestionably the largest of the group that 
fails to support the national position or does so reluc- 
tantly or with reservations, has received no name. In 
addition, there is a group whose opposition to the war is 
based upon the method of its declaration—the fact that 
it was not done by the express vote of the people. If, 
then, we enumerate (1) the pro-German objection to 
this war, (2) the neutralist objection to this war, (3) 
the social-democratic objection to this war, (4) the paci- 
fist objection to this war, we may not be accurate in the 
designations, but they make it plain that a fair or large 
similarity of conclusion may have its origin in very dif- 
ferent philosophies. But the important, the overlooked, 
the critical point is that while the position of the first 
three orders of objectors is not only clear, but unde- 
niably applies to them as a class; that is far from being 
true for the fourth group, with which alone we are con- 
cerned. 

Since the pacifist objection is to war as war, the ques- 
tion whether the objection extends to this war, and how 
far it does so, is altogether undetermined. Only an 
actual census of opinion can decide. To any one con- 
versant with the American situation, it is unmistakable 
that the proportion of pacifists who carry their protest 
against war as war to opposition to this war is very small 
indeed. The proportion depends, as we saw, upon the 
denominator—that is, upon the answer to the questions, 
Who are pacifists? How strong must be one’s belief 
in the validity of the pacifist arguments to be so denom- 
inated? One estimate may be as good as another. In 
a liberal sense it may be that of the ten or fifteen or 
twenty million persons in the United States who have 
thought enough of the matter to have an opinion 90 per 
cent are pacifists.* If the meaning of the term is lim- 


* This conclusion may perhaps be more acceptably put if 
stated in the converse terms. By just as good logic as that 
by which the pacifist is condemned, it follows that one who 
is not a pacifist is a militarist; and it follows with like logic 
(or lack of it) that a militarist is one who believes in and 
approves the position which the German militarists have 
taken, and which is responsible for the present upheaval, 


ited to a more outspoken adherence, a less reserved alle- 
giance, a lesser hesitation to carry the pacifist principles 
far along toward the influence of conduct, the percent- 
age would fall decidedly, but may still be regarded as a 
majority. If one has in mind only the members of paci- 
fist societies, and persons unenrolled of like opinion, the 
percentage would, of course, be much lower. Clearly 
the argument has slight bearing until we reach the last 
class—the thoroughly convinced, enthusiastic pacifists. 
From all the evidence available the percentage of those 
who oppose America’s entry into this war is very, very 
small indeed. It may be as high as one in ten; it may 
be as low as one in a hundred. The odium that has been 
aroused against pacifism is not based upon the practical 
positions actually taken by its adherents. It has no bear- 
ing whatever on the positions of 90 per cent of the 
avowed militant pacifists, carrying the banner of their 
cause in war time as in times of peace. If the meaning 
of the term be extended to include milder pacifist sym- 
pathizers, it has no bearing upon 99 per cent so denomi- 
nated: for the step from an opposition to war as war to 
an opposition to this war or any particular war is, of 
course and obviously, an extremely variable conclusion, 
and subject to just that uncertainty and complexity of 
circumstances which constitutes the interest and the 
difficulty of all controversies, 

With the removal of this gross and unfortunate mis- 
conception of the spirit and the practice of pacifism, the 
controversy may be restored to the clearer vision that 
would obtain were we not at war, were our minds less 
troubled, less overpowered bv the ominous situation re- 
vealing clearly and drastically that unless we defend by 
the force of arms the cause of reason and sanity and 
law and order and right and morality the values of life 
are notably menaced. The writing on the wall is so in- 
candescent that we sometimes forget that the warning 
is pointedly directed to war itself: that the instrument 
of our fight and the enemy that we are fighting are one 
and the same. 


“We needs must conquer might with might, 
Or might would rule alone.” 


The philosophy of militarism has its advocates. They 
should be attentively, if protestingly, heard. heir 
fatherland is Germany. . The world at large 
stands aghast at the issue; is stupefied by the collective 
epidemic of mind and morals. The convincing deposi- 


with all its terrible crimes and consequences. To say that 
there are not ten in a hundred of Americans who would en- 
roll themselves in this group, in any sense, is certainly not 
an exaggeration. Very well, then; if not in this group, they 
are in the other, and thus are pacifists. The reasoning in 
the abstract is sound; the fact that it is not adjusted to the 
situation is precisely the same objection that obtains in 
regard to the pacifists. Indeed, in a rough adjustment, 
there is no tenable objection to the statement that 90 per 
cent at least of Americans are far more pacifists than they 
are militarists, and that independently of whether they find 
it more to their liking to call themselves militarists than 
pacifists, or whether—and this is perhaps nearer to the 
actual situation—they object more to being called pacifists 
than to being called militarists. They feel more confident 
that their positions will not be misunderstood if they are 
called militarists than if they are called pacifists. But their 
uctual position is the same, whatever the name that they 
uccept or refuse to accept. 
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tions are those made without the excuse of loyalty to a 
cause espoused; the responsible utterances are those 
deliberately leading the German mind to its undoing 
and the German people to the abyss of national disaster. 
If such be militarism in action, argument is sacrilege ; 
the twentieth century will have none of it. 

It would be a logic cabined, cribbed, confined that 
would conclude that such is the inevitable issue of the 
principle of militarism—a logic parallel to that identify- 
ing pacifism with a supine non-resistance. The actual 
claim of militarism in a complicated world is far more 
tempered. The appeal is to history, to political consti- 
tution and economic rivalry, to moral quality, to a frank 
facing of reality and a prudent security. The historical 
claim is uncontested. ‘History is a bath of blood.” The 
early, and in part persistent, motives of war are direct. 
Conquest is the nobler term, piracy the franker one: 
slaves and wealth in more primitive days, empires and 
colonies in later ones are the spoils of the victor. Am- 
bition among the rival victors makes war a challenge : 
in the verdict lies the national fate, as well as the pro- 
gressive struggle of humanity through survival of the 
superior race. Before 1914 the militarist argument 
maintaining that the result was worth the price, also 
that some nationally vital kinds of social values and 
human qualities cannot be otherwise secured, had a 
plausible sanction; now the past and the future belong 
to different worlds. Before 1914 wars were confined to 
local issues; now war is world-war. The historical ar- 
gument, by sheer overweight of the parallel forces of 
evolution, has worn itself out. 

The traditional political and economic grounds of 
militarism are less and less likely to determine the con- 
victions of men in future considerations. They illumi- 
nate the past, and constitute the difficulty of the adjust- 
ment of tradition and the status quo to the beliefs of 
the present. They are offset by the growing forces of 
internationalism which are set strongly in the opposite 
direction, and are certain to revise the machinery of 
political and economic policies. The political-economic 
grounds as sources of friction may still incline men to 
believe in war as the inevitable, certainly the constant, 
menace, while wholly convinced that war is neither de- 
sirable nor serviceable in the very solutions in which it 
is enlisted. Statesmen, convinced of the paramount in- 
fluence of economic factors in shaping political policy, 
are laboring to minimize the tendency to use armed 
force, even though they continue to think in terms of 
armaments. The view which prevails—prevails in all 
camps with increasing majorities—is against the fatal- 
istic conception of the function of war in modern po- 
litical and economic adjustments. The recognition is 
clear and well-nigh universal that war as an enterprise, 
equally with war as an ordeal or war as the inevitable 
court of last resort, is essentially subject to the same 
motives and evolutionary conditions that have civilized 
all other social-political relations. As the institution 


of war becomes more and more incongruous to the spirit 
of that evolutionary process, and as warfare by its dead- 
liness destroys so large a range of organized interests, 
the national policies, reflecting the convictions of men, 
will refuse to support it, eventually refuse to consider it. 

More pragmatic considerations in defense of war are 
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those urged by the moderate and responsible militarists, 
who, in addition to massing the fatalistic, the economic, 
the political, the disciplinary, and the moral arguments, 
place a well-considered philosophy of force at the base 
of their structure. Of this position Captain Mahan is 
a fair exponent. The initial consideration is that the 
affairs of men, the national affairs particularly, cannot 
be managed without the use of force, and of force na- 
tionally organized. This the new type of constructive 
pacifist concedes, and takes his place—though possibly 
not unreservedly—with Captain Mahan. ‘The more 
orthodox, non-resistant, older type of pacifist rejects the 
view, and relies upon the perfection of international law 
and the removal of war as a national provision to bring 
about the social order that will secure peace and exclude 
force in the military sense. The militarist concedes 
that force is best exercised through law, when laws are 
adequate ; yet holds that the appeal to force as a possible 
resort strengthens the law, vitalizes diplomacy, supports 
the progressive measures of civilization. The position 
which William James, as pacifist, takes from the moral 
side, “Let the general possibility of war be left open, in 
heaven’s name, for the imagination to dally with. Let 
the soldier dream of killing, as old maids dream of 
marrying,” the militarist supports as a political sta- 
bilizer. ‘The removal of war as a possibility, he argues, 
would weaken the political structure and leave it open 
to serious impairment from many sides; it would with- 
draw the backbone from the political framework. 

To many a militarist the central defense of war is the 
moral one. Though extensive in application, the moral 
ground may be briefly covered. War stands for the dis- 
ciplined life, the strong heroic life, the serving sacri- 
ficial life, the stern sharp decision, and the bold ven- 
ture of fate and fortune. In contrast to a dull indus- 
trialism, war shifts the perspective of the qualities of 
men. It brings forward conspicuously the deeper, 
stronger trends of ancient heritage that have supported 
the race in its forward enterprises. The need for them 
is the greater as the opportunity for their employment 
recedes from the established order of modern life. War 
presents these qualities in their near-to-nature pattern 
directly in terms of action; its appeal is wide as well as 
strong. In both directions it is vividly and vitally en- 
forced by the social consciousness; war consolidates in- 
terests, unifies the national sense, enhances as it molds 
the loyalties of a people. To the army is entrusted the 
fate of the nation, the safeguarding of the interests of 
one and all. Romance and sentiment, honor and glory 
follow the flag and the bearers of the colors. Nothing 
else projects the heroic qualities of men upon so vast a 
scale; nothing else makes so big an appeal to collective 
enthusiasm and the compelling mass energies of men. 
By virtue of its sentimental setting the army is an ex- 
pression of national determination, not a mere organiza- 
tion technically equipped for a grim business. It is a 
medium of an ideal as well as the embodiment of a 
came. 

The pacifist is convinced that the moral benefits of 
war will not save it; though, if he has an appreciation, 
he will agree with James as to the importance of pro- 
viding in the civil life some adequate equivalent for the 
morale and the discipline and the sterling qualities of 
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the martial life. But beyond this the pacifist insists that 
the iniquity of war is so comprehensive that its redemp- 
tion by qualities of merit within the organization or by 
its past service in welding unity of national endeavor is 
hopeless. It is idle to consider that we can favor in any 
measure the perpetuation of war as an institution for 
the sake of the heroic qualities or even the national com- 
munion that it admittedly strengthens. The point is 
not, as a pacifist argues, that we should refuse to con- 
sider setting houses on fire for the sake of giving heroic 
firemen a chance to show their heroism—for that is a 
false analogy—but that, admitting the inherent and not 
incidental nature of the moral redemption associated 
with war, it cannot offset, even within the moral field, 
its equally inherent losses and its common degradations. 

In the conduct of argument the pacifist has faced a 
difficult task. He has had to prepare the minds of men 
for a mode of looking at the evolution of the past and 
ihe constitution of the present order that runs counter 
to the usual habit. War as a possibility has been woven 
into the fabric of national coherence; its elimination 
threatened to leave not a gap, but a weakening of all the 
strands. The arguments confronting the pacifist are 
naturally the converse of those that he goes boldly to 
find in the enemy camp and seeks to put to rout; but, 
when thus converted, they present a somewhat different 
front. The moral argument appears as the corruption 
inherent in an enduring peace freed from the stiffening 
discipline of war. “The certainty of peace”—not the 
actual state of peace—‘would, before the expiration of 
half a century, engender a state of corruption and de- 
cadence more destructive of men than the worst wars.” 
It appears also in the inability of the peace routine to 
summon the highest virtues upon a large scale. “In 
peace man belongs to himself. Te knows no other law 
than his personal interest. THe no longer has any other 
occupation than to seek his own good. The greatest 
virtue is self-abnegation, the spirit of self-sacrifice, and 
it is in armies during war that that virtue is practiced, 
It is not only the individual whom war ennobles, but 
also the entire nation.” “War regenerates corrupted 
peoples: it awakens dormant nations; it rouses_self- 
forgetful, self-abandoned races from their mortal lan- 
In all times war has been an essential factor in 
civilization. It has exercised a happy influence upon 
customs, arts, and sciences.” “Unless war is 
the divinely appointed means by which the environment 
may be adjusted until ethically ‘fittest’ and ‘hest’ become 
synonymous, the outlook for the human race is too pitia- 
ble for words.” “Yet unless human nature shall have 
heen radically modified in the course of evolution—un- 
less it shall have attained a moral strength and stature 
unknown at present—it appears certain that the attain- 
ment of this much-desired universal peace will be as the 
signal for the beginning of universal decay.”* 


* The first two citations are from German, the last two 
from English writers. In specific arguments the militarists 
of the two countries are often in close accord. But the set- 
ting of such citations in the German writers, even In the 
more responsible ones, show a more uncompromising posi- 
tion than obtains among the English. Arguments of moral 
and national benefit are more incidental to the German 
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presentation, in which the “might is right” doctrine domi- 
nates, while they are frequently central in English consider- 
ations. 
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Argument can do little more to produce conviction ; 
the spreading of the campaign as a proselyting force 
must do the rest. If the impression already made is 
limited in proportion to its inherent strength, the cause 
must be found in the logic of long-established institu- 
tions, vested interests, and the mental inertia which 
they cherish, not in a spirit of worship of tradition, but 
of a conservative prudence. As the abolitionists or the 
“equal suffragists” had a long career of unpopularity 
and an uphill campaign against thick prejudice to over- 
come before their cause became serious, respected, and 
at length dominant, and as, long before a decision was 
reached by conflict of arms or opinions or ballots, the 
causes were first and firmly established in the minds of 
men, and only later in their practical policies and de- 
cisions, so must pacifism pass through the same evolu- 
tion. Events may hasten or they may retard the issue. 
The essential step in their hastening that argument can 
perform to strengthen the psychology of conviction is 
to face the logic of reality, and by plausible construction 
induce reflective minds to enter upon the venture. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE AT 
THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 
By LUCIA AMES MEAD 


belligerent nations are presently to 
make the most momentous decisions in human his- 
tory. They may create conditions that will breed 
rivalry, further world war, and the decay of civilization, 
or they may institute a new order of justice, freedom, 
and co-operation. Only a few persons, at the most— 
perhaps not more than 250—will sit at the final confer- 
ence and sign the treaties or compacts that will deter- 
mine the fate of nations. Who those persons will be 
and what they will represent deeply concern all who 
have at heart the future of democracy. 

“ven the popularly elected branches of the govern- 
ments of the world cannot be trusted at the present 
moment to represent their people’s will. The House of 
Commons has been in session seven years, and twice has 
had its limit somewhat extended. It must add _ its 
eight million new voters and have a general election be- 
fore it can be said to represent the British people. Even 
then, unless new elements and new methods are intro- 
duced, it will indicate only vaguely what persons the 
people desire to have represent them at a conference 
which ought to initiate a new world-order. The men 
to be chosen to conduct a war to success would not all 
necessarily be those best fitted to work out new plans at 
a peace settlement. In the United States, the present 
House of Representatives, elected before the war was 
entered on or expected, does not represent the people 
adequately. It represents localities rather than vital 
interests, and has not more than one representative of 
labor interests and few who were elected for great, 
progressive measures of reform in international affairs. 

The lower houses of other countries cannot be said at 
present adequately to represent the thought and feeling 
of the great masses of the people who are bearing the in- 
tolerable burden of conditions brought about by govern- 
ments supposedly representing them. If some new 
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method is not thought out and generally accepted, by 
which the demands of the people shall be heard at the 
peace settlement, and if this method is not applied 
speedily, a possible ending of the war within a year 
would leave the people practically voiceless, as it is cer- 
tain that no full and genuine expression could be made 
through the press. The latter in all countries has been 
curbed by governmental orders, financial interests, and 
timidity, and will remain so curbed until the end. Only 
through agencies outside the press and the governments 
can the common people find expression of their main 
purposes and interests as regards the new era in human 
history on which we are now entering. 

Some of those who are most ardent for a popular ex- 
pression of opinion believe that there should be a direct 
vote of all the 18,000,000 and more voters in the land. 
They ignore, it would seem, the enormous difficulty, 
first, in getting nominations which would represent in- 
terests and not localities, and, second, in persuading a 
Congress, skeptical of their main purpose, to make the 
necessary appropriations and to provide the necessary 
machinery for such an unprecedented proceeding. 
When one comes to study the matter and to visualize the 
details and tremendous delay incident to a general vote, 
it is difficult to understand how it can be urged by 
thoughtful people. Apparently they have in mind two 
houses sitting at the peace settlement, one composed of 
experts and appointees of the governments; the other, 
one that should endorse or veto the proceedings of the 
government appointees. Such a body as the latter may 
some time be called into being if, as we hope, we are to 
have a league of nations which shall create a parlia- 
ment of the world. In that case, there might be a senate 
representing nations, and a lower house, representing 
peoples according to populations and popularly chosen 
according to the method discussed above. But such a 
scheme seems premature at present and not best adapted 
to the peace settlement. 

The problems which will be presented at the peace 
settlement conference are incalculably greater and more 
intricate than any which ever confronted a similar con- 
ference. Every member of the conference ought to be 
an extraordinarily able person, acquainted not merely 
with the interests of the people, but with the intricacies 
of the problem of creating harmony in an interdepend- 
ent world. He ought to be present and to hear all the 
testimony and argument that both the Allies and the 
(‘entral Powers present. He ought for months or years 
to have studied carefully the documentary evidence 
which in each country has been prepared as to the causes 
and events in question and to be familiar with the claims 
that will be presented by the opposing side. As soon as 
possible, the people’s representatives should apply them- 
selves to completing their studies, which it will be pre- 
sumed that they have already been carrying on for years 
upon the world problems that are involved in the great 
settlement 

The following methods are suggested as worthy of 
consideration by all who have at heart the accomplish- 
ment of a democratic peace, in which mere precedent 
and privilege shall no longer be permitted to determine 
the fate of suffering humanity: 

1. Let the President be asked to present the follow- 
ing plan (if it meet with his approval, after being en- 
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dorsed by various experts and organizations) to the 
House of Representatives, with the recommendation 
that it be carried out. If this plan is adopted by the 
House, that he then present the plan to the allied na- 
tions, and suggest that they also adopt this method, and 
that all combined use what influence they may to secure 
similar methods being adopted later by the other bel- 
ligerents. 

2. The lower house in each country shall be asked to 
appoint a committee of convenient size to act efficiently 
(the number fifteen is suggested), which shall represent 
various interests, political parties, and localities repre- 
sented in the house. This committee shall draw up a 
list of all the important national organizations in the 
country which do not have ancestry as a basis of mem- 
bership, which do not exist for mutual benefit or insur- 
ance, and which do not exist to promote art, athletics, 
or amusement. These organizations shall stand for 
ideas, principles, and the material, intellectuai, and spir- 
itual interests of the varied elements in the community. 
The committee shall divide these organizations into three 
groups, not necessarily of equal numbers of organiza- 
tions. The three groups shall represent: 

a. Labor and the interests of the artisan, farmer, and 
miner. These organizations in this country would in- 
clude the National Granges, The American Federation 
of Labor, The National Non-Partisan League, etc., ete. 

b. The business interests of the country and the more 
gainful professions. These organizations would in- 
clude the national organizations of chambers of com- 
merce, the American Bar Association, and national or- 
ganizations that represent the railroad, banking, ship- 
ping, and mining interests. 

c. The educational, religious, and reform interests of 
the country. These organizations would include the 
Federal Council of Churches, the National Education 
Association, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
ete., ete. 

3. The committee of the lower House would select one 
of the largest of the organizations in each group, and 
request the executive board of this organization to an- 
nounce a time and place of meeting for delegates from 
the executive boards of all the organizations in its group. 
This might or might not coincide with the time or place 
of meeting of the other two groups. The executive 
hoards could be represented at their own option by their 
president or secretary or some other authorized person. 
On assembling, each group would proceed to elect its 
own chairman and to draw up its own rules of procedure. 
Then each group would nominate six persons of recog- 
nized ability and experience, whether or not members of 
organizations belonging to their own group, and would 
ascertain before dispersing whether they would accept or 
not appointment as delegates to the peace conference. 
Each group would draw up a body of doctrine as a guide 
to their respective delegates, and, if it chose, would make 
acceptance of this mandatory upon those who accept 
nomination. 

4. The names of the eighteen nominees, with alter- 
nates, in case of later withdrawal of any nominee for 
whatever cause, would then be transmitted to the com- 
mittee of the lower House, and likewise to the public. 

5. The committee would then arrange for a preferen- 
tial vote of the lower House for a certain number of 
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names from those submitted, an equal number being 
chosen from each group. The sum total from the three 
groups should at least equal the number of voting dele- 
gates sent by the government. As that number is not 
yet decided on, the number of the people’s delegates 
would for some time remain uncertain. But the first 
choice from each group, and as many of the others as 
possible, should, directly after nomination, proceed to 
intensive study of the intricate and technical matters 
that must be understood in order not to defeat the very 
purposes that they have in view. The tactics of the 
present enemy at the peace settlement will be quite as 
shrewd as they have been during the war. The people’s 
delegates must understand in advance all that the Cen- 
tral Powers are likely to present as regards the historic 
and other claims that must be considered in all terri- 
torial adjustments. They should at once be given spe- 
cial opportunities for information, and in all matters of 
detail be given a free hand. Only in broad, general 
outline should the body of doctrine above referred to 
prescribe their action. 

With reasonable speed, in two months after the recom- 
mendation of this plan was acted upon by the lower 
House the nomination and election should be complete. 
Is there any better way in which to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the governments and the silent masses and the 
representation of those interests which no partisan po- 
litical bodies ever represent? Nothing would preclude 
unlimited suggestions and advice being offered to the 
nominating boards which meet in three groups. Every 
one who had anything to offer could send a telegram or 
letter. The will of the people could be much more 
clearly expressed than by ordinary political convention 
for nomination and a vote based on congressional 
districts. 

The above is respectfully suggested as a feasible and 
not costly plan. If there is another which presents 
more advantages, will its advocate please present it? 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


RNOLD BENNETT in England and M. Gauvin in 

France have both protested lately against the habit 
of the Allied press of scorning or sneering at German 
peace proposals without any just consideration of them. 
Mr. Bennett fears mostly that this habit will result in 
a possible and trustworthy proposal creeping into the 
news some day only to be disregarded. M. Gauvin’s ob- 
jection would seem more securely founded, in that he 
condemns a practice which only aids Germany in con- 
vincing her people that the Allies will not listen to 
reason. Moreover, M. Gauvin criticizes the Allies for 
not stating boldly and unmistakably, without any am- 
biguous rhetorical flourishes, the plain fundamental 
hases of the peace they will accept. He points out that 
Germany is a specialist in omitting fundamentals and 
confining herself to detailed particulars. The Allies 


have here a tremendous advantage, since their con- 
science is clear and they can state, if they will, their 
past, present and future intentions in language that 
even the Kultur-bred Teuton can comprehend. 
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“Tante Voss,” or Vossische Zeitung, the beldame 
of the Berlin press, came out recently with its own ver- 
sion of Germany’s peace terms. It conceded the full 
and free restoration of Belgian national independence. 
It allowed some modification of French and Italian 
boundaries, provided France, Italy, Germany and Aus- 
tria were permitted to come to their own terms in this 
matter, with no outside intervention. It demanded (1) 
the return of all German colonies, (2) the restoration 
and return of all overseas rights and property of Ger 
man merchants, (3) the unconditional evacuation }\ 
Great Britain of all parts of Turkey and Persia, (4) 
the status quo ante bellum in Egypt. An additional 
provision related to the free passage of the Dardanelles 
for Russian shipping. 


It is a matter of interest that a recent report on 
industrial settlements in England involves in its recom. 
mendations practically every principle involved in the 
program of the American Peace Society, and that it 
unmistxkably repudiates enforced arbitration as unsuc- 
cessful in avoiding conflicts in wartime and less likely) 
to do so in time of peace. The document is the sup- 
plementary report of the Whitley Committee on the 
Relations between Employers and Employed, published 
under the direction of the Minister of Reconstruction. 
Dr. Addison. The pronouncement against compulsor) 
arbitration is extended to include schemes of concilia- 
tion providing for a suspension by force of a strike o 
lock-out pending an inquiry. Maintenance of the pres- 
ent machinery for voluntary conciliation and arbitra- 
tion is strongly urged, with the view of the setting up 
of Joint Industrial Councils and the proposal to main- 
tain permanent arbitration councils on the lines of the 
present temporary Committee on Production. ‘To this 
latter council disputants would voluntarily submit their 
claims for decision where decision between themselves 
proved impossible. It is further proposed that the 
standing arbitration council should take means to se- 
cure the co-ordination of arbitrators’ decisions. The 
committee are opposed to the enforcement of awards 
and agreements by means of monetary penalties. 


‘ The principle of the freedom of subject nation- 
alities to choose their own government is being applied 
at home by the Allies, as well as advocated abroad. 
India is the latest to benefit in this manner, or to be on 
the road to it, through the plan of limited home rule 
achieved by the Secretary for India, Mr. Edwin 8. 
Montagu, and Baron Chelmsford, Viceroy and Gov- 
ernor General of India. This plan does not make the 
mistake of bestowing absolute unrestraint upon the as 
vet too unsophisticated possessors of a tremendously 
rich country. The aim is to give India as much freedom 
as, so to speak, it can absorb, with the ultimate aim of 
responsible self-government. The present proposal, 
which goes before the British Parliament for authenti- 
cation, provides for (1) provincial legislatures, to be 
composed of directly elected representatives ; (2) a vice- 
regal legislature for all India, to be composed of two 
chambers—-the legislative assembly and the council of 
state; (3) an Indian privy council of which the members 
are to be appointed by the King, and (4) a council of 
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princes. In addition, certain local subjects are to come 
under the jurisdiction of executive councils of the prov- 
inces, of which each is composed of the Governor and 
two members, one native. ‘The first of the four main 
bodies will be chosen on “as broad a franchise as pos- 
sible.” The legislative assembly will be two-thirds elec- 
tive and one-third appointed by the Governor General— 
inverse proportions to the former plan. The council of 
state, which is planned to form a group of “elder states- 
men,” with whom will rest the final legislative responsi- 
bility in important affairs, will have twenty-one elected 
members and twenty-nine appointed. The council of 
princes will consider questions affecting the native 
states and those of concern either to the empire as a 
whole or to British India and the native states in com- 
mon. The plan provides for a complete resurvey of the 
whole political situation ten years after the original 
plan has been put into effect, with the idea of conveying, 
where possible, still more power into the hands of the 
natives. Similar investigations are to take place sub- 
sequently at intervals of not less than twelve years. 


According to Lord Robert Cecil, British Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and Minister of 
Blockade, an economic league exists today, to all intents 
and purposes, between the twenty-four nations forming 
the Entente Allies. The great question is whether or 
not Germany can be admitted to that league after the 
war. This rests, in the opinion of Lord Cecil, upon 
whether the German people, in the words of President 
Wilson, “continue to live under ambitious and intriguing 
masters interested to disturb the peace of the world.” 
The principles of the economic league Lord Cecil clev- 
erly borrows from the statements of our President, ad- 
vocating “the removal so far as possible of all economic 
barriers, and the establishment of an equality of trade 
among all the nations consenting to peace and associa- 
ting themselves for its maintenance.” Lord Cecil voices 
the loyal assent of the Entente Allies to these principles, 
but finds that they do not, “of course,” mean that there 
shall be no protective tariffs nor international competi- 
tion after the war. ‘The application of these principles, 
as Lord Cecil expresses it, gives a perfect picture of all 
the nations being fine and noble in sentiment and ex- 
tremely self-protective and cautious in fact, or, in his 
own words, “each member of the association of nations 
may have to protect its citizens in one way or another 
after the war, but our aim must be a comprehensive 
arrangement of liberal intercourse with all members of 
the association.” 


7 “JT have no doubt that in the course of the next 
few weeks Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and New- 
foundland, which have all contributed their share of 
sacrifice and are entitled to an equal voice with the rep- 
resentatives of these islands, will determine the condi- 
tions under which we are prepared to make peace,” said 
Lloyd-George to a group of Canadian editors July 13. 
“Unless I am mistaken we are pretty much in agreement 
on them. There must be no ‘hugger-mugger’ peace. 
It must be a real peace. The god of brute force must, 


this time and forever, be broken and burnt in its own 
furnace.” 
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The danger of allowing Allied troops to come 
into conflict with Russians is stressed by the military 
commission of Russians now in Paris. Japanese and 
United States troops, with whatever of the Entente 
forces may be sent to join them, may profitably engage 
German detachments, but for them to come into conflict 
with Bolsheviki would result in a prejudice spreading 
abroad that would, in these Russians’ estimation, undo 
any work they might accomplish. They point out that 
in France there are Polish and Russian troops, and that 
these might be combined with the Czechoslavaks now in 
possession Of stretches of the Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
with Slavs elsewhere in the Allied countries and in Rus- 
sia and Siberia. These troops could operate with far 
more telling effect against their fellow-Slavs, since race, 
and even national prejudice, would here function as a 
deteriorating force among the pro-German Russians, 
rather than engender bitterness that would only confuse 
the issue. 


Regarding the now fairly determined plans for in- 
tervention in Russian affairs one editor remarks, in ef- 
fect, that, after all, intervention is as intervention does, 
and by any other name would smell as sourly were it to 
violate the principles for which the Allies have declared. 
The same writer points out that the intervention is in 
reality the same which the United States and Great 
Britain lave extended to France—defense of sover- 
eignty, with no ulterior project in view. It is not ex- 
plained, however, as it has never been explained in the 
case of the growling, tail-wagging dog, whether Russia 
understands this matter as thoroughly as every one else 
does. 


The “slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” in 
the Russian situation are troublesome enough, and the 
evidence upon which to base a decision to intervene or 
not to intervene is sufficiently confusing te make the 
Allies as melancholy on this subject as was ever Shake- 
speare’s Dane. On one side bourgeois leaders declare 
that “all Russia save the Bolsheviki” want the Allies in 
Russia. This even is the cry of the well-known revolu- 
tionary leader Bourtzeff. “If I write as I do,” he de- 
clares in the Paris Matin, “it is because I am certain 
that apart from the Bolsheviki all the Russians, Social- 
ists or bourgeois, think as I do; for we are all certain 
that the allied army, from whatever direction it comes, 
will have no other aim than the reorganization of Rus- 
sia, the resurrection of Russia to strength and independ- 
ence. The landing of an Allied army on our soil will 
prepare the alliance which will come after the war. The 
technical genius of France, of England, of America, will 
aid us in making the most of our great national re- 
sources. But let it not be forgotten that no co-operation 
will be possible until after the downfall of the Bol- 
sheviki.” Maxim Gorky, still better known here as So- 
cialist editor and leader and as an ultra-revolutionist, 
takes the same side, urging that the progress of the Bol- 
sheviki is the sweeping on through Russia of the forces 
of demoralization and disintegration. Telling of female 
slave markets instituted in the Crimea, he says: “Official 
assurances state that we are entering the Kingdom of 
Communism, where complete equality is to reign among 
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men, where bourgeois property is to be known no more, 
and where the power of chattels is non-existent. What 
is really happening is the transformation of human 
beings into chattels, pre-bourgeois property in human 
beings is being restored, and the soldiers of the revolu- 
tionary army are publicly trading in slaves, as the plant- 
ers did in the time of Mrs. Beecher-Stowe.” Mr. Nabo- 
koff, representative in London of the late Provisional 
Government of Russia, is urging those who will listen to 
him to influence public opinion towards invasion. He 
refers to the liberated peasantry as man-sized, sullen 
children given suddenly the power of demi-gods. He, 
however, recognizes the difficulty of the Allies in at- 
tempting to assist Russia, since an unwise action would 
result in accelerating rather than preventing the prog- 
ress of German influence in the country. He hopes that 
“an authoritative body” of Russians, representing truly 
the majority of the people, may bid for the Allies’ aid, 
and that then the Allies may be prepared to give it 
promptly and efficaciously. 


On the other side of the Russian fence, the /s- 
restia, official organ of the Central Soviet Executive 
Committee, in a series of articles, has warned the Allies 
against any untoward attempt to interfere. The whole 
Russian people, although too weak to remonstrate, 
would, it declares, regard such a disregard of the sover- 
eignty of the new government with the deepest hate and 
aversion and would never consent to be reconciled to the 
violators and usurpers. Russia, it adds, is quite willing 
to pit one imperialistic power against another, and so 
save herself from the depredations of either, and is will- 
ing to employ the Allies against Germany in this man- 
ner, and will do so if Germany presses the necessity ; 
but this is not to be considered in any light as the same 
sort of intervention for which the Russian bourgeoisie 
appeals, which is intended to crush the power of the 
Soviets. The Bolsheviki ask for the present only that 
the Allies will acknowledge the absolute power of the 
Soviet government in Russia, and believe that the Soviets 
cannot be an ally or agent of the German military party. 
It is time, says /svestia, that the Allies’ ambassadors 
evacuated their residences at Vologda and entered into 
useful business relations with the Council of Commis- 
sioners of the People. 


The facts about Finland have been even more diffi- 
cult to ascertain from available news than are those of 
Russia proper. On the one side, the “Reds” declare that 
the White Guards have sold the country to Germany, 
with whom they have been dickering for several years, 
and that considering this the lack of restraint in the 
“Reds’” procedures is at least partially excusable. On 
the other side, the “White Finns” aver eloquently that 
they have no dealings with Germany and no wish for 
future close relations with Germany, beyond the neces- 
sary help for which they were compelled to call when 
14,000 red-handed Bolsheviki were sent into the coun- 
try to pillage it and when Russia and then Sweden 
refused to respond to their appeals, first for justice, 
lastly for protection. Santeri Nuorteva, representative 
in the United States of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of Finland, writes to the Christian Science 
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Monitor that the White Guards are “composed mostly 
of hired thugs and strike-breakers, armed with German 
weapons and officered by the ‘Finnish chausseurs’ 
trained in the army of the Kaiser.” Three gentlemen 
who secured endorsement of their letter to the New York 
Times by P. J. Valkeapaa, “Special Representative to 
the United States and Canada of the Finland Consti- 
tutional Government Food Administration,” refer to 
the Red Guard as “organized hooligans.” Who are the 
real pro-Germans in Finland, they ask, if not “those 
who, by rising in arms to force their own selfish aims 
upon the community, and calling in Russian armed 
help against their own legally elected government, 
brought about the eventual intervention of Germany ?” 
They declare that the working class of Finland is 
highly organized and developed, and that the best part 
of this class has either backed the “White Government” 
or preserved, where possible, neutrality. They assert 
that Finnish opinion, definitely and frequently ex- 
pressed, renders impossible any conception of Finland, 
under any rule, becoming a monarchy, either under a 
German prince, or any other. 


‘ The new Siberian provisional government, ac- 
cording to dispatches from Harbin, Manchuria, in- 
cludes General Horvath, Premier; Mr. Taskin, Minister 
of Agriculture; Mr. Vostrotin, Minister of Commerce ; 
Mr. Ustrugoff, Minister of Communication; Mr. Puti- 
loff, Minister of Finance; General Flug, Minister of 


War. The appointments are described as being tempo- 
rary. General Horvath has issued a proclamation an- 


nouncing his program, which comprises the following: 
Abolition of all Bolshevist laws; restoration of legal tri- 
bunals and administrative institutions, and self-govern- 
ment by municipalities and zemstvos : equality at law of 
citizens and maintenance of citizen rights and liberties ; 
the general right of election; recognition of former al- 
liances, conventions, and agreements with allied and 
neutral countries, also political obligations and proprie- 
torial rights of territory; restoration of the army with 
strictest discipline, without giving the army political 
rights; restoration of private property ownership; land 
questions to be decided by a constituent assembly ; resto- 
ration of commerce and trade by abolishing nationaliza- 
tion and socialization of commercial and industrial or- 
ganizations; improvement of popular education: free- 
dom of religion; right of Siberia and other regions to 
autonomy as a part of a United Russia. 


The pity which some of us urge upon the rest of 
us for the poor Bulgars, voked in serfdom to Prussia 
and led about by the nose by Ferdinand and his follow- 
ers, may find abatement in the recent news of Bulgaria’s 
part in the somewhat mixed politics of the Near East 
today. Since the Dobrudja was drawn and quartered 
by Prussia, and technically equally distributed to all 
four of the Central Powers, press reports indicate that 
all is not well. Austria and Germany compassionately 
gave over their shares of the Dobrudja to Bulgaria in 
return for some not clearly specified but evidently im- 
portant concessions. Turkey, since the major share of 
the plunder went to Bulgaria, asked the return of a 
small portion of territory along the Maritza River 
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which had been 'Turkey’s up to May, 1915, but then had 
been turned over to Bulgaria. This Bulgaria has of- 
fered to yield, but on terms evidently distasteful to 
Turkey. While the matter was still unsettled, Austria 
and Germany were holding back the northern quarters of 
the Dobrudja. Bulgaria, meanwhile, after the despoil- 
ing of Rumania, from whom the Dobrudja is taken, has 
objected violently to the alliance of Bessarabia to Ru- 
mania, which was reported in these columns last month. 
In contrast with the statement that the people of Bul- 
garia do not share in these rapacious policies of their 
rulers, it may be interesting to note, in a recent issue 
of the Sofia paper Kambana, one of the party leaders, 
Mr. Todoroff, saying: “The whole Bulgarian nation 
stands behind the government. ‘The throwing in of 
compensations for the Bulgarian Dobrudja cannot be 
taken seriously, because all our Allies stand to receive 
much more than we. Take for instance the Turks. 


Can there be any question of equilibrium and 
surrender?” Meanwhile the Radoslavoff cabinet is out 
and all available reports claim this is due to the fact 
that under its management Bulgaria did not appear to 
be getting all that might be coming to her. The Serbs 
claim that no government in Europe has a more whole- 
hearted support from its people than has the Bulgarian. 
British critics declare that Bulgaria will never be ap- 
peased till she is supreme in the Balkans. Bulgarian 
editors are declaring that Turkey, Bulgaria’s ally, must 
be driven out of Europe. 


Of some direct interest to us in all this is the state- 
ment of Todoroff, quoted above, that, while American 
intervention in the war was negligible from a military 
point of view, it would have considerable importance at 
the eventual peace conference. This being so, Mr. Todo- 
roff congratulated himself on the facts that Bulgaria had 
formerly enjoyed the sympathies of Americans, and that 
she is now at peace with the United States. These, in 
his opinion, indicate clearly that Bulgaria may count on 
American support for her demands when the final terms 
are drawn up. 


, An Austro-Hungarian paper, Primorske Novine, 
appeared lately with striking accounts of the Bulgarian 
terrorization of the Serbs. “He who dares to say he is 
a Serb is lost,” the paper declares of the districts of old 
Serbia and the Pomoravlje now occupied by a Bulgarian 
inilitary administration. Outside of the “ordinary” de- 
vastation and destruction, the effort to destroy every 
syllable and every memory of Serbian language is said 
to be phenomenal. Children may not bear their Serbian 
names. Also it is stated that under compulsion signa- 
tures are being widely secured declaring that the in- 
habitants are Bulgarian. Where these are refused it is 
discovered that the rebel is a dangerous criminal, and he 
is dealt with accordingly. 


, Four ministers representing the Entente Powers 
presented a note to the Rumanian Government in May 
protesting that the Bucharest Treaty contains clauses 
contravening international agreements and conventions, 
and announcing that the four powers consider as non- 
existent any arrangements made independently of them 
regarding the navigation of the Danube, since this ques- 
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tion is one that can only be settled by agreement between 
all the powers interested. 


Had the framers of the Bucharest treaty between 
the Central Powers and Rumania tried, as it may safely 
be said they did not, to please everybody, they could 
have scarcely pleased fewer persons. Such is the con- 
tention of a prominent Pan German, Herr von Ciraefe, 
in the Deutsche Zeitung. He enumerates the following 
four “holes” in the treaty, wailing that with “one or 
two more such peace treaties we are lost :” 

“First—Austria-Hungary has received by frontier 
rectifications the lion’s share of the most valuable Ru- 
manian territory, and not our enemies, but we, have to 
shoulder our billions of war debt. 

“Second—The petroleum agreement is an absolute 
swindle. By it the banks profit and not the German 
people, who will have to pay dearly for their oil. 

“Third—We get Rumanian grain at usury prices, of 
which the Rumanian treasury is sure to grab the main 
part by way of export duties, so it is we who pay an in- 
demnity to Russia. 

“Fourth—The dynastic question and the position of 
Jews in Rumania are dealt with on the basis of the Ber- 
lin treaty of 1878, when self-determination and rights 
of conquered states had not been invented.” 


‘ A large pro-Rumanian meeting was held some 
weeks ago in Rome, and was attended by representatives 
of the government, Senators and Deputies, and various 
political associations. It was resolved that Italo-Ru- 
manian relations were not affected by the “peace” forced 
upon Italy’s fellow Latin by the Central Powers. The 
Society of the Rumanians of Transylvania and Buko- 
wina, through its president, sent from Rome about this 
time a message of gratitude and loyalty to King Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria, expressing the debt due the King for 
his courageous entrance upon the war, on behalf of the 
non-Magyar and non-German nationalities of Austria- 
Hungary, and declaring that the peace treaty forced 
upon him did not abate that gratitude nor dispel the 
hope of a greater and a free Rumania after the war, 
wrought with the assistance of “her great allies.” An 
Italian, Prof. Pietro Silva, has pointed out in the Cor- 
riere della Sera, of Rome, that this claim of Rumania for 
the territories inhabited by her brothers in Transylvania, 
now under Magyar domination, constitutes a bond of 
common end and purpose between Italy and Rumania. 
He urges that Italy, as well as the other Entente Pow- 
ers, declare definitely that the claims Rumania has made 
for her rights in the final settlement shall be maintained. 


A frequent correspondent to J/ Secolo, of Rome, 
upon Rumanian matters, who signs himself “Junius,” 
has recently attempted to prove that the German assent 
to the union of Bessarabia to Rumania was not and 
could not be from any desire to propitiate Rumania for 
the loss of the Dobrudja, but solely because the resultant 
hostility aroused among the Russians towards the Ru- 
manians is a necessary ingredient in Germany’s Euro- 
pean patent medicine. “Junius” states that while the 
majority of the population is Rumanian, the Russian 
element has left a deep impress in Bessarabia, especially 
in the cities, so that Germany has hopes of a reverse 
revanche working out decidedly in her favor. 
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.. Articles in French, Flemish, Belgian and Dutch 
papers of late are said to be the beginnings of a German 
“smoke screen” preparatory to a division of Belgium 
based upon the prostitution of both Holland and France. 
The articles in the main discuss with reasoned calm the 
“remote” possibilities of Belgium’s fate. French ar- 
ticles, if not inspired by Germany, at least chiming in 
admirably with what are declared to be her plans, dilate 
upon the advantage of a close alliance between Belgium, 
France and Italy. Belgian articles treat of the inevita- 
ble dependence of Belgium on Germany, owing to the 
Rhine traffic. Meanwhile in Holland a “Greater Neth- 
erlands” movement is creeping up. De Yelegraaf of 
Amsterdam takes occasion to link all these together and 
to point out their lack of point except to pave the way 
for a Meuse boundary between France and Holland, 
with Belgium non-existent. Germany’s scheme would 
be to separate the Walloons from Flanders, as she has 
steadily attempted to do. The Walloon districts would 
then be given to France as a bribe for peace, and the 
Flanders districts turned over to Holland with a gen- 
erosity which Holland would return by becoming Ger- 
many’s doorway to the North Sea and the northern link 
in the Mitteleuropa chain to be flung across Europe. 


... Baron Burian’s assertion that the Allies’ state- 
ment of principles differs little from that of Germany 
and Austria, and that President Wilson’s four proposals 
of July 4 are perfect in theory and as such quite agree- 
able to the Central Powers, although unfortunately they 
cannot be applied as Mr. Wilson would wish, is well 
known. In the same message to the Austrian and Hun- 
garian Premiers he reveals what our proposals sound 
like on the other side of the Rhine and along the Dan- 
ube. He finds only three main aims: (1) a league of 
free nations pledged to arbitration; (2) no domination 
of one nation by another; (3) “various territorial 
changes to be carried out at the expense of the Central 
Powers.” He notes also the evident -intention to de- 
stroy Austria-Hungary by disintegration. “We are pre- 
pared to discuss everything,” he declares, “except our 
own territory,” referring to Alsace-Lorraine, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, Trieste, the Trentino and the Cer- 
man colonies in China and Africa. With regard to the 
occupied territory he is apparently in agreement with 
Chancellor von Hertling, who said in the Reichstag on 
July 13: “The present possession of Belgium only 
means that we have a pawn for future negotiations.” 


The military pact between Austria and Germany, 
quoted here last month, has, of course, been supple- 
mented by more than a few political and economic agree- 
ments. The press reports a decided demand at a recent 
conference in Vienna for a strong German council to 
control the affairs of both countries with absolute unity, 
as the last weapon of hope for the Central Powers. Reg- 
ulations to aid this council, as suggested, included the 
imposition of German as the official and only publicly 
tolerated language throughout Austria; the creation of 
a strong centralized administration to care for the in- 
terests of German minorities in Bohemia and Moravia; 
the stamping out of all movements towards racial inde- 
pendence within the Dual Monarchy, or nationalistic 
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aspirations among the subject peoples, and shrewd el- 
forts to unite Magyar, Pole, and German in a bond of 
mutual understanding. It is also reported that the 
method most favored in Austria for wrecking the hopes 
of the Jugoslavs is to foster open rebellion at this time, 
when it may yet be successfully crushed. The Jugo- 
slavs, although said to be on the verge of revolution, 
adopt a waiting policy and endeavor to hold back any 
desire for immediate rising, until the chances of success 
are more numerous, 


. . . One editorial writer, commenting on the changing 
policy among the Allied Powers towards the dissolution 
of Austria-Hungary, notes the curious predisposition in 
Austria’s favor that has always lurked about the bureau 
of the British Foreign Office, and which this country 
also, in a measure, seemed to manifest. It has been 
practically impossible for a good many years, declares 
the editor of the Christian Science Monitor, for Britain 
to see the Germans of Austria as Germans. “Even 
after the present war began,” he adds, “Downing Street 
insisted on separating Vienna from Berlin, and it has 
taken the worst indications of Austrian enmity finally 
to break the image stored on the shelves of the Foreign 
Office, and bring Downing Street to the point of 
seriously considering the disintegration of the Austrian 
Empire as a possibility. A year ago Downing Street 
was probably as completely committed to the theory of 
Austria’s integrity as it has always been understood 
Washington was. Within the last few months, however, 
events have followed each other in so rapid a succession 
that Downing Street has been compelled at last to recon- 
sider its point of view as Washington must be rapidly 
forced to do. What has happened is extremely simple. 
The Koénigsplatz has not merely thrown away the scab- 
bard of the sword of Middle-European conquest; it has 
gloried openly in its domination of Vienna as criminis 
particeps, and the young and weak Emperor Kar! has 
heen compelled to repudiate “My dear Sixtus,” and per- 
mit himself to be bound to the wheels of the Kénigsplatz 
war chariot, rather in the guise of a captive taking part 
in a triumph than in that of an equal of the Kaiser. If, 
then, the Emperor Karl is going to prove to be as pos- 
sessed of feet of clay as any Romanoff, and if the Ham- 
mer-God is going to rule the destinies of Mitteleuropa, 
the question has been forced at once on London, on 
Paris, on Washington, and even upon Rome, whether 
the policy of the integrity of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire will not have to be given up, and the formation of 
a Jugoslav confederation have to be considered equally 
with that of a free Poland.” 


The paragraph in the $12,000,000 army appropri- 
ation bill signed by President Wilson early in July re- 
lating to the “Slavic legion,” and which corresponds to 
the sanction and recognition that European Allies have 
given the fighting units of these peoples, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Under such regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe, a force of volunteer troops in such unit or 
units as he may direct may be raised, to be composed 
of Jugo-Slavs, Czecho-Slovaks, and Ruthenians 
(Ukrainians) belonging to the oppressed races of the 
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Austro-Hungarian or German Empire resident in the 
United States, but not citizens thereof nor subject to the 
draft. Such force shall be known as the Slavic legion, 
or by such other description as the President may pre- 
scribe. No man shall be enlisted in it until he has fur- 
nished satisfactory evidence that he will faithfully and 
loyally serve the cause of the United States, and that he 
desires to fight the Imperial Governments of Germany 
and Austro-Hungary. The force so raised and duly 
sworn into the service may be equipped, maintained, and 
trained with our own troops or separated as the Presi- 
dent may direct, and thereafter may be transported to 
such field of action as the President may direct to be 
used against the common enemy in connection with our 
own troops or with those of any nation associated with 
the United States in the present war; and the several 
items of expense involved in the equipment, mainte- 
nance, training, and transportation of such force may 
be paid from the respective appropriations herein made 
or from any subsequent appropriations for the same ; 
provided that American citizens of Austrian or German 
birth, or who were born in alien enemy territory, who 
have passed the necessary examination and whose loyalty 
is unquestioned, may, in the discretion of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the army and navy, be commissioned in 
the United States army or navy.” 


There are sufficient indications that Secretary Lan- 
sing’s announcement of sympathy and encouragement 
for the Jugoslavs and Tzechoslovaks worked as leaven 
through the peoples of the oppressed races of Aus- 
tria-Hungary. “The Serbian Prime Minister, M. 
Pasic, has already notified Secretary Lansing that he 
“may rest assured that it will rouse the greatest enthu- 
siasm and still further foment the spirit of revolution.” 
An immediate consequence to this, M. Pasic predicts, 
will be a “recrudescence of the Austrian measures of re- 
pression, arrests, internments, shootings, and hangings. 
But these will have no effect on the Slav peoples.” He 
calls the date of Secretary Lansing’s declaration “a red- 
letter day in the history of the Jugoslay struggle for 
freedom.” All Jugoslavs, he ventures, will henceforth 
look to this country as their champion in word and deed, 
and their preserver, not only morally, but politically and 
financially as well. Germans in Germany and Austria 
are declaring that the Greater Serbia must die, but 
meanwhile a Council of Twenty-four is being formed, 
we are told, and this within the boundaries of Austria- 
Hungary, whose aim is: the consolidation of Jugoslavia 
and the proper advertising of its condition and purposes 
through the Allied press. While the Pan-German 
Tagespost of Graz is declaring that the Russian and Ru- 
manian treaties with Germany constitute the defeat of 
the Greater Slav idea, a neighboring journal, the Hrvat- 
ska Drzava, urges that kingdoms and republics may rise 
or fall, but the Pan-Slav drive goes on forever. 


. . As given in the memorandum submitted last year 
by the Jugoslav Socialist party to the Dutch-Scandi- 
navian Committee, which has now been published in 
pamphlet form, the territories occupied by the Jugo- 
slavs are as follows: 


I. In the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 
1. Croatia-Slavonia, area 42,534 sq. km., population, 
2,621,954. 


2. Dalmatia and the Dalmatian Islands, area, 12,835 
sq. km., population, 700,000 (5% Italians). 

3. Bosnia and Herzogovina, area, 51,199 sq. km., popu- 
lation, 1,938,808. 

4. In the southeast of Hungary, 250,000 Jugoslavs. 

5. Istria and the Quarnero Islands, area, 4,956 sq. km., 
population, 220,382 Jugoslavs and 145,525 Italians. 

6. Carniola, Gorica, Carinthia, Styria and Southwestern 
Hungary, 1,500,000. 

. Outside the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 

1. Serbia. 

2. Montenegro. 

3. Bulgaria. 

. Jugesiay emigrants in America, Asia and Africa to the 
number of 1,500,000. 
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These same Jugoslay Socialists endeavored to 
make clear the servile condition of the Jugoslavs in their 
present circumstances, which in many instances appears 
to rival the by-gone ages of feudalism. In Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the report reads, 650,000 individuals, rep- 
resenting 112,000 families, work like beasts of burden 
for some 10,000 Mohammedan masters. “In Dalmatia,” 
it continues, “the Jugoslav peasant languishes under the 
Latin form of serfdom, the state of the colonati. Fi- 
nally, in the rest of the Jugoslav lands, we have the mod- 
ern form of serfdom—the serfdom of the mortgage 
weighing down the rural masses; they are still paying 
off the price of their emancipation from serfdom, pro- 
mulgated in 1848.” Protest is made also against the 
German and Magyar custom of promoting emigration, 
systematically colonizing the districts so denuded of 
their rightful population. 


. . . If reasons for the above-mentioned colonization of 
Jugoslavia by Germans and Magyars are not imme- 
diately perceptible, the Socialist report adds the fact that 
the Croatian and Slavonian territory is “the granary of 
the Balkans.” These territories are described as rich in 
the wealth of the soil, and are said to form an economic 
unit as clearly defined as the racial unit of their peoples. 
The necessity that this wealth shall not pass to the de- 
spoilers of small peoples is stressed in the final declara- 
tion, which urges the political “axioms” of the Russian 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, and 
claims, in the name of their people and of the workers 
of the world, “that the Jugoslav nation also be granted 
the right to constitute itself into an independent State, 
from the economic and political viewpoint, a sovereign 
State invested with all the powers proper to it, so as to 
enable it to join the Republican Confederation of all the 
other Balkan States, and in future to serve the interests 
of universal peace to the utmost of its power in con- 
formity with the decisions taken at the first inter-Balkan 
Socialist Conference, which we look upon as offering the 
only final possible solution of the Balkan problem in its 
entirety.” 


What would seem a valuable contribution to the 
Jugoslav movement is an urgent plea on the part of the 
Roman paper Unitd that the issues between Italy and 
Jugoslavia may be kept unmistakably clear. The two 
points of most confusion are, of course, Dalmatia and 
Istria. Want of a clear understanding between the two 
countries on these points, as well as a comprehension of 
them by the Allies, Unita points out, may resuit in a 
clever proposal on the part of Austria, when peace 
terms are broached, which cannot well be avoided by 
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Italy, and which will yet trap her into collusion with 
the Central Powers against the Southern Slavs, or trick 
her into a second Alsace-Lorraine sort of bargain, in 
which would grow the seeds of further war. Unita 
does not attempt to dictate in too exact terms what the 
understanding between the Slavs and Italians must be, 
but indicates generally its preference for a clear under- 
standing that Dalmatia shall go to Jugoslavia, with 
eastern Istria, but that the major, western part of the 
Istrian peninsula shall be Italy’s. “Slav nationalist 
propaganda sowing doubts as to Italian rights to Is- 
tria,” the paper adds, “prevents public opinion in the 
allied countries from forming a sound judgment on the 
matter. Her friends in France and England should 
prevent the Slav nationalists from bringing about a 
state of things which would compass their own undoing 
and that of others,” since an Istria unclaimed by Italy 
from Austria would, in Unita’s opinion, be the keystone 
out of the arch of Southern Slav freedom. 


. . . Two events have brought Poland into the news of 
late, each as characteristic perhaps of the real nature 
the European War is coming to assume as any happen- 
ing could well be. One is the “fourth partition” of 
Poland by Germany and Austria at the May confer- 
ence, by which, according to Tzech reports, the upper 
half, or thereabouts, is designated as German, and the 
balance goes to Austria, to be united with Galicia and 
to form a triple instead of a dual monarchy. The sec- 
ond event is the presentation of flags by President Poin- 
caré of France to the first Polish division on the French 
front, these the gifts of Paris, Verdun, Nancy and Bel- 
fort. In his address on this occasion President Poin- 
caré referred to President Wilson’s declaration in favor 
of an independent Poland, and to the decision of the 
Versailles conference that Poland, in order to have full 
development, must have access to the sea. The flags 
presented were caught together with the Croix de 
Guerre. 


The influence and power of a free Bohemia in 
relation to its neighbors is the interesting topic of an 
article appearing not long ago in the new Roman 
journal La Voce dei Popoli, as written by Edward Benes, 
a Tzechoslovak leader now operating among the Al- 
lies. Twelve million Tzechoslovaks occupy fairly 
densely some 140,000 square kilometers of territory. 
Formed into a State, he says, this district would touch 
Poland on the north and Jugoslavia on the south (the 
ethnological map does not support the latter statement 
by some hundred or so miles). It would thus be a com- 
plete bar to any Mitteleuropa scheme, and accordingly 
involve a regroupment of the Central European States. 
Bohemia would naturally be thrown into close alle- 
giance with Poland, with which nation it would have a 
long frontier in common. They would be the natural 
allies of France, and would form, with Jugoslavia, a 
barrier of support and protection to the slowly develop- 
ing New Russia. The economic strength of this trium- 
virate would be strengthened by two outlets to the sea, 
Trieste to the south and Dantzig to the north. Alliance 
to Rumania would be inevitable, further strengthening 
the barrier, and including Black Sea ports available. 
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These countries are of such a character as to weld them- 
selves naturally through interchange of mutually desired 
products, as, for example, Bohemia would exchange its 
manufactured wares for Rumania’s food products. An 
important consideration, M. Benes states, is the grow- 
ing understanding between Italy and the Southern 
Relations with Austria and the Magyars would 
be largely determined by the facts that the new Slav 
block would reach its boundaries to within forty miles 
of Vienna and to within fifteen or twenty miles of 
Budapesth, and that Hungary, so shorn, would be little 
more than an agricultural State. These freshly grouped 
States of Central Europe, he adds, would represent a 
real Society of Nations. 


The twenty-second nation to declare war on Ger- 
many is Haiti, whose council of state, in accordance 
with the legislative powers granted it by the new Haitian 
Constitution, unanimously voted in July the declaration 
of war against Germany requested by President d’Arti- 
guenave. The twenty-third is Honduras. 


The American Red Cross has recently issued a 
statement repudiating the assertion spread in Germany 
that it made a practice of letting Germans go uncared- 
for. To the American Minister at Berne the American 
Red Cross has sent, via the State Department, the dec- 
laration that “The American Red Cross knows no such 
thing as the nationality of a wounded man. Any 
wounded enemy turned over to the care of the American 
Red Cross will receive as kindly treatment as any 
friend.” 


: In charge of the bureau of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information at Harbin, Manchuria, an important 
point on the trans-Siberian railway is Mr. Maleolm W. 
Davis, formerly an Assistant Editor of ApvocaTr or 
Peace. Since January, 1917, Mr. Davis has been in 
active and continuous service, first with the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Y. M. C. A. in the Kazan dis- 
trict of Russia, later with the Russian Branch of the 
Committee on Public Information at Petrograd, Mos- 
cow and Irkutsk. As a reward for his work in Russia 
and Siberia Mr. Davis was in May called from Peking 
to take his present important post at Harbin. 


' A writer to the Christian Science Monitor writes 
to protest against the too indulgent treatment afforded 
the conscientious objector to military service. The 
President’s order that those who refused even non-com- 
hatant service should be segregated and not required 
to perform any work has been strictly obeyed. This, the 
critic states, has resulted in things “going from bad to 
worse”—owing to advantage being taken of this oppor- 
tunity by others than those who in conscience could not 
aid the country in its need. He sums the present situa- 
tion up as follows: 


(1.) The conscientious objector (slacker) doesn’t 
have to belong to any sect. 

(2.) He doesn’t have to believe in anything. 

(3.) All this slacker has to do is to object and refuse 
to work, and he lives like a queen bee. 

(4.) Army officers at cantonments are not now al- 
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lowed even to try one of them for disobedience of orders 
unless : 

(a.) The traitorous slacker is sullen. 

(b.) He is insincere. 

(c.) He is engaged in open propaganda. 


: Mexican labor is made available in our Western 
States, according to careful provisions drawn up by the 
Department of Labor, by which peons are admitted 
across the border on direct representation of the em- 
ployer, must be paid wages according to the prevailing 
market for similar help, and are to be returned to the 
border when their season’s work are over. To aid in en- 
forcing the third provision, twenty-five cents a day of 
the laborer’s pay must be deposited in the United States 
Postal Savings Bank, to be returned to him at the bor- 
der on his return to Mexico. 


JOINING THE ISSUE 


Trenton, N. J., July 24, 1918. 
To the Editor: 

Sir: The two editorials in the July ADvocaTE oF PEACE, 
“Force and a League of Nations” and “Another League to 
Enforce Peace,” the latter containing the proposal of Mr. 
McCurdy, lead me to utter a few words of comment along 
the line of my article in the ApvocaTe for June, 1917. I 
cordially agree with Mr. McCurdy that no war except de- 
fensive war can ever be justified by any rational standard of 
right and wrong. I marvel that there is any thought that 
the purpose of the League to Enforce Peace is contrary to 
such views as Mr. McCurdy’s. I have previously urged that 
nations forming such a league should be only such as have 
confidence in each other. Nations whose people have ac- 
cepted the idea so well put forth by Mr. McCurdy would 
show such confidence, and would not deliberately arm against 
each other. If the league which they should form should be 
sufficiently inclusive of the powerful nations, they would not 
need to arm extensively against the potential enemies out- 
side the league. Practical disarmament would therefore 
come about by a perfectly natural process. 

The criticism that I have found in the ApvocarTE, that the 
announced platform of the League to Enforce Peace con- 
templates war as a possible resource to enforce rights— 
though not necessarily a defensive war—is just from the 
standpoint of inculeating correct ideas and standards. But 
to my mind, the all-important thing today is to induce as 
many persons as possible in all countries to think in terms 
of a league of nations which shall interpose its combined 
power to prevent any one national government from inaugu- 
rating an aggressive war without having first submitted its 
grievances, if any, to an international council of some sort. 
With the thinking of the peoples once engaged with this idea, 
it should be easy to take a step forward to an express formu- 
lation of Mr. McCurdy’s expression as the explicit platform 
of the league. To ask that a nation preclude itself from 
resort to arms to enforce its claims under all circumstances 
is to furnish material for such “Arguments” as former 
Senator Beveridge advanced in his Memorial Day address. 

I think the program of the League to Enforce Peace 
should be welcomed as the Emancipation Proclamation was 
welcomed, although it left slavery untouched in the border 


States not in rebellion. Though partial in its operation, it 
was complete in its inevitable ultimate effect. 

The “super-force” of public opinion could be counted on to 
convert the league into one embodying the McCurdy idea, 
and the change would not be likely to be long delayed. 

Very truly yours, 
LINTON SATTERTH WAITE. 


Rochester, N. Y., July 28, 1918. 
To the Editor: 

Str: It is well that young and old should dream dreams 
and see visions, but there comes ere long, however honestly 
spun our fancies, an incursive and destructive moment of 
decision or action, which might well be called a “brass-tack 
interval” or interlude in the dreams of men. The idiosyn- 
crasies of sleepers vary, and so of dreamers rudely wakened 
in the night, or dinned from sleep by cockcrow. Coming 
down to brass tacks, in other words, is a feat not performed 
by all with equal grace. These reflections, and others with 
which I would not bore you, are bestirred by the July issue 
of your paper, containing as it does much pro and con a 
league, alliance, association or otherwise, of nations. 

The Enforce-peacers, now, are dreamers of the ‘heavy, 
slumbrous type, well-bedded in conscious virtue, mouth 
agape, trumpeting inarticulate defiance. Do you think your 
mild aspersions will awaken them? Not a bit! Think how 
deep is their sleep, how fantastic their dream! Some twenty- 
five nations that have never trusted each other, have never 
until today allied themselves in any workable alliance ex- 
cept through fear or greed, would now be chaffering, cheat- 
ing, grabbing, taking sly advantage of each other, suspecting. 
condemning, bluffing each other, if it were not for the fact 
that the colossal stupidity of four nations has forced them to 
learn the elements of trust, brotherhood, idealism. These, 
forsooth, are now to come sweetly together and bind them- 
selves to keep the peace forever and a day—these young 
Galahads of nations are to confess themselves so pure and 
spotless that they will let any man be their judge, and 
executioner. These noble Samurai are to agree to commit 
national hara-kiri rather than draw the sword in anger and 
without counting ten. This piquant program of the League 
to Enforce Peace is a side-splitting farce—and if reason will 
not wake them from it, the laughter of the plain people all 
over the world will eventually turn them out of bed. And 
this is so because their proposal is, in essence, a proposal to 
return to the status quo ante, and it is far funnier for the 
people of America or England to propose such a thing than 
it is for poor wool-witted Toto II of Germany to do so. 

The Enforce-peacers want to return to the status quo 
ante—not perhaps geographically speaking, nor politically 
speaking, no, certainly not. But morally speaking, yes. 
They want a court, perhaps a legislature, for the whole 
world; but who are the members of the court? Are they 
chastened peoples, nations new-visioned, Governments 
humbled and ready to be shown? No, for such peoples, na- 
tions, Governments, do not rush into agreements to cut each 
other’s throats if a rough word is passed without apology. 
The Enforce-peacers have no use for nations with a new 
vision. They have no use for moral terms of peace. They 
want their good old rowdy crowd of nations, good-hearted in 
a brutal way at their best; at their average a gang of 
boodlers, thugs, brawlers, cheats, boasters, bruisers. They 
want the crowd that let the bully of Europe keep the 
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“peace” for them for forty years and called it “balance of 
power” or some such pretty name. They want the America 
that dusted off a corner of the only earth we know and said 
she had no real kin in Europe, and that she would there- 
fore not mix socially and would observe no social obligations. 
They want this crowd to get together and be good. Let 
alone the fact that the crowd never could be good, they have 
slept right through a most interesting three or four years 
and do not know that that crowd is dead and dying. Since 
Italy became pro-Slav and France became pro-Wilson, and 
Lloyd-George began to do as well as he could to sound like 
the President of the United States, the nations that would 
pretend to be good in a league-to-slug-the-guy-that-puts-his- 
hand-to-his-hip are fast disappearing. The Enforce-peacers 
have slept right through the period in which the Allied 
Nations experienced their rebirth. If the League to Enforce 
Peace should wake up now, it would discover that returning 
to the moral status quo ante is utterly and laughably im- 
possible. 

The swash-buckling days are over—‘The Caveman said, 
‘Romance is dead!’” We are coming with leaps and bounds 
to a brass-tack interlude. We are not going to try to be 
good internationaliy. That is too fantastic. We know that 
we are not good; we know that places in the sun will be 
tempting fifty years from now, as they were fifty years and 
less ago. We know that wrong-hearted leaders are going to 
try to trick us, and wrong-headed leaders are going to risk 
our necks. We are so far from being saints that we are at 
last conscious of it; and knowing it we are at last on the 
right road for sainthood, though there’s yet a weary way to 
go. We are filled with the sudden revelation that we are a 
pretty bad lot. That is step one. We want to be good. 
That is step two. We confess that we don’t well know how. 
That is a big step—three. But—and here is where the L. E. 
P. slept soundest—we do know one thing: war is a crime. 
That fourth step carries us clear around the corner from the 
status quo ante, morally speaking. 

War is a crime. It never was before. It is now. When 
once a thing is a crime, it pretty generally is so forever 
afterwards. That is why the moral status quo ante and 
any proposal based on it is merely funny. The peace agree- 
ment will begin with the premise that war is a crime, if the 
will of the people prevails. The second premise, however ex- 
pressed in technical phraseology, is pretty liable to be: Any 
nation committing a crime is banished from the society of 
nations. The conclusion is merely a simple example in logic. 
What machinery of arbitration or adjudication may be set 
up does not much matter. It will be an experiment at best, 
will have to be recast, or else gotten around if, like our Con- 
stitution, it is too firmly fixed to be displaced. My own 
feeble opinion is that we'll be too humble and too conscious 
of our own unworthiness to attempt to form a league at all. 
Just a simple society of nations—just a recognition that the 
world is a place where everybody lives and has a right to 
live without being tortured’ or bullied, and lives happily if 
possible. A league has a certain “Ich und Gott” air about it. 
It premises a certain dependable worthiness, not to say self- 
satisfaction. We shall be conscious of no great worthiness, 
when this war is over. We shall not want to say “I agree 
to do this” and “I swear by my halidom to do that.” We shall 
say simply, “I want to be good, and I’ll do my best. Any- 
how, let’s not any of us be as rotten as we have been.” 

Faithfully yours, 


P. R. DUVARNET. 
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Ottawa, Ohio, July 29, 1918. 
The American Peace Society, Washington, D.C. 
GENTLEMEN: Enclosed find my membership fee for the 
coming year. I feel lost without the ADVOCATE or PEACE. It 
is doing a great work during the war, and will surely be 
needed after the war. With best wishes, 
Very truly yours, 
J. C. JONEs. 


[Of the many enheartening replies received from those 
whose election to active or honorary office in the American 
Peace Society was announced in the June ADVOCATE OF 
PEACE, a few are here reprinted, as characteristic of prac- 
tically all—THeE Eprror.]} 


Hull-House, Chicago, July 10, 1918. 
My DEAR Mr. CALL: Miss Addams has asked me to thank 
you for your letter of June 15th and to tell you that it will 
give her great pleasure to serve as Honorary Vice-President 

of the American Peace Society for the year 1918-19. 
Very sincerely yours, 
ELEANOR DAGGETT KARSTEN, 
Secretary to Jane Addams. 


Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, 

Washington, D. C., June 19, 1918. 
My pear Mr. CALL: Your letter of June 15th, notifying 
me of my re-election as a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Peace Society has been received. I am 
accepting the same. I hope I may be able to render more 
service during the current year than I was able to render 

last year. 
Yours sincerely, 
P. P. CLAxToN. 


Marymount, Asheville, N. C., July 24, 1918. 
My DEAR Mr. CALL: Have just received your letter of June 
15th, and appreciate the compliment. Shall be pleased to 
serve as Vice-President. Am glad that the organization is 
standing squarely behind the President and Congress in the 

prosecution of the war. With good wishes, 
Yours truly, 
W. J. Bryan. 


Shadowbrook, Lenox, Mass., June 20, 1918. 
My peEAR Mr. CALL: Thank you for your kind favor of 
June 15th notifying me that at the recent annual meeting 
of the American Peace Society I have again been elected one 
of your Vice-President. With kind regards, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Editorial Office “Farm and Ranch,” 
Dallas, Texas, July 22, 1918. 

My pEAR Mr. CALL: On my return after an absence of 
more than a month I find your letter of June 16th, notifying 
me that I have been elected Honorary Vice-Presient of the 
American Peace Society for the year 1918-19. 

It will be very agreeable to me to serve in this office and 
render whatever assistance I can to those working in such a 
splendid cause. 

Yours very truly, 
F. P. 


Mohonk Lake, N. Y., June 26, 1918. 


My peAR Mr. CALL: My father, Dr. Lyman Abbott, has 
asked me to acknowledge the receipt of your letter notifying 
him that he has been elected an Honorary Vice-President of 
the American Peace Society. He will be very glad to serve 
in this office. 

Yours sincerely, 
BEATRICE VAIL ABRoTT. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ALL BOOKS LISTED HERE MAY BE OBTAINED, POSTAGE PREPAID, UPON APPLICATION TO THE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY, COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A Guide to Diplomatic Practice. By Rt. Hon. Sir Ernest 
Satow, G.C.M.G., LL. D., D.C. L. Wongmans, Green & 
Co., London and New York. II Vols. 1917. $9.00. 


This work is published as one of the series entitled “Con- 
tributions to International Law and Diplomacy,” edited by 
L. Oppenheim, M. A., LL. D., Membre de Vinstitut de Droit 
International and Corresponding Member of the American 
Institute of International Law. As the editor states, this 
exhaustive and painstakingly prepared treatise on diplo- 
matic practice is intended “to be of service alike to the in- 
ternational lawyer, the diplomatist, and the student of his- 
tory,” and it therefore treats of distinctions of which the 
solely legal text-book would take no notice. The work is 
further, so the author believes, a pioneer in the English lan- 
guage, although many similar diplomatic guides have ap- 
peared in other European languages, from which have been 
drawn hither much valuable material. The first volume 
deals with ministries and their agents, together with prece- 
dence and kindred matters. The second volume treats of 
Congresses, Conferences, Treaties, Conventions, Declara- 
tions, and other forms of international compacts. For those 
interested officially with such negotiations this latter por- 
tion of the “Guide” will doubtless prove of intense interest ; 
nor will it lack in interest to those familiar with the his- 
torical features of such precedents as are presented. In 
both volumes the custom has been followed of including in 
the text the documents quoted, rather than to repose them 
in an appendix. Such matters as good offices and media- 
tion, concerning which there is some confusion in the popu- 
lar mind, are treated with especial care. A most complete 
bibliography terminates the second volume. 


Through War to Peace. By Albert G. Keller. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 181 p. 1918. $1.25. 

This interpretation and consequent condemnation of the 
Germany of today in the light of national and international 
folkways, mores and codes, dating from before the flood, 
may resemble in some aspects the small boy training his 
Fourth of July cannon at a potato bug, and yet if the 
enmity Germany has aroused does not partake of funda- 
mentals as deep as these, the blood and treasure poured oue 
by us is little more than a libation to the gods of folly. In 
brief, the argument of this devoted disciple of Sumner is 
that the German code has run counter to the international 
code, the German mores countering the mores of an unmis- 
takable, even if yet intangible, international peace-group. 
The result is war. Out of war will come selection. Adjust- 
ments in all countries are even now perceptible. The pro- 
cess of selection, the author finds, is such that “always out 
of the war-element have sprung variations for peace.” 
Either in this war, or the next, or the next, the German 
code must be brought up to date from its present state of 
barbarity, must be brought into harmony wih the interna- 
tional code. Only then will the war against the peace of 
the world be ended. Many will not follow Dr. Keller all the 
way with entire agreement, but more will respond with 
interest and appreciation to his honest reasoning. From 
hasty books upon what a given statesman might have done 
at a given moment a year or a month or a week ago, and 
which will certainly be forgotten two years hence, it is a 
relief to turn to analyses that stand on firmer feet than those 
of individual opinion. There are greater forces than societal 
evolution, but for most of us who labor for international 
decency that is our element, after all. Dr. Keller’s book is 
therefore a helpful book, since it is a sincere study of the 
internationalist aspects of this element. 


The End of the War. By Walter A. Weyl. The Macmillan 

Company, New York. 523 p., including index. 1918. 
$2.00. 

If we prefer Dr. Weyl as an interpretative historian 

rather than as an analyst of current events, it is with no 

thought of condemning carelessly this admirable attempt to 
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orientate the United States at an evasive and fleeting 
moment of the war. Beginning with Chapter VII, page 139, 
this book is a helpful object against which to bounce one’s 
own opinions, which may thus be caught occasionally at new 
and (if the figure will. stand the tension) illuminative 
angles. Much that precedes Chapter VII has already been 
rendered a bit out of date. Italy’s national policies, for ex- 
ample, are having a rebirth that renders the author's label 
“Sacred Egoism” a hindrance to thought rather than helpful. 
The Russian catastrophe, the noble impulse of Italy towards 
higher diplomacy, the closer alliance of the United States 
with her cobelligerents as each new 100,000 Americans in 
France tighten the bonds between them, these give the argu- 
ments against ruffian greed in the war a measure of futility. 
While Dr. Weyl is scolding us, we are already hitting the 
sawdust trail in good earnest. “Pacifists and Patriots” is a 
flattering analysis of our state of mind during the first six 
months of 1917. It is comforting to know that we were con- 
sistent—to those of us who knew that we were. If it con- 
vinces those who still rail at our cantankerousness, Dr. 
Weyl's service will be great indeed. Prior to page 139, the 
author’s statements most appealing to the present reviewer 
are contained in his “Postscript,” which logically and with 
sweet naturalness precedes the first chapter. The plea for 
political unity between the Allies, here presented, is, of 
course, no new plea at this moment. but it is nevertheless 
vital stuff for today and tomorrow. The chapters “The True 
Alignment” and “Obstacles to Internationalism” will be 
found particularly helpful in crystallizing thought. 


Nationality in Modern History. By J. Holland Rose. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 202 p. 1916. $1.25. 


This series of ten lectures by Dr. Rose, already familiar to 
a portion of the reading public. endeavors to trace the de- 
velopment of the conception of nationality from its dawn in 
France, Britain, and Spain, through its subsequent growth 
up to the present day. Much pleasant and profitable reading 
is here by the way, but several of Dr. Rose’s conclusions 
provoke violent objection in the reviewer’s mind. Nowhere 
appears a satisfactory definition of nationality, and one 
indeed detects an implication on the part of the author that 
none is to be found. The statement that nationality reached 
its zenith in 1885 is one only to be excused by the fact that 
the author chose an unfortunate moment for the study of 
nationality in its most modern form. Looking from out of 
chaos at the somnolent condition of the majority of the 
peoples prior to the flying apart of our comfortable little 
world of the pre-1914 period, it was perhaps not difficult to 
mistake slumber for permanent decline. If prophecy can 
find place here, we would say that Dr. Rose’s book will need 
a final chapter as early as five years from now, and that his 
conclusion that internationalism must be preceded by a 
period of sloppy miscellaneousness will be omitted from the 
final version. 


The Japanese Problem in the United States. By H. A. Millis. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 334 p., including 
appendices. Illustrated. 1915. $1.50. 


Prof. Millis has cast this work in the form of a text book. 
It was published under the auspices of the Commission of 
Relations with Japan, of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, and bears the general earmarks of Dr. 
Sidney L. Gulick’s indefatigable labors on behalf of a 
Japanese-American understanding. Although perhaps some- 
what prejudiced, it apparently endeavors to present the 
facts in the case of Japanese immigration to this country 
and the Japanese situation in California and other Western 
States. The writer favors restrictions upon Japanese immi- 
gration, showing, incidentally, that the Government of Japan 
has expressed itself as content to uphold all reasonable re- 
strictions that this country, through economic necessity, 
might wish to make. The issue is not over restrictions so 
much as prejudice and unfair and unreasonable partiality. 
The strongest argument that the author presents for re- 
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stricted immigration, indeed, is that without it assimilation 
is practically impossble. As an honest and illuminating 
endeavor to lay bare the truth in this question so haunted 
with myth and unreasoned prejudice, this work rewards the 
reader's close attention. 


Japanese Expansion and American Policies. By Jumcs 
Francis Abbott. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
268 p.. with index. 1916. $1.50. 


Fifteen years of experience with the Japanese and sympa- 
thetic study of their problems, part of the time as instructor 
in the Imperial Japanese Naval Academy, give Dr. Abbott 
considerable authority for his shrewd and sensible observa- 
tions. He finds the Japanese torn between the two needs of 
converting their country from an agricultural into an in- 
dustrial nation, and of finding an outlet for a population 
already over-large and increasing at the rate of three quart- 
ers of a million a year. Opposition of other nations to ex- 
pansion entails the maintenance of huge armaments for pro- 
tection or enforcement of rights, which must blight inevi- 
tably Japan’s industrial growth and stunt her ability as a 
world power to contribute valued gifts to the society of 
nations. The solution, obviously. lies with the other nations, 
and Dr. Abbott would have this country lead in yielding to 
Japan's necessities of colonization. He points wisely to the 
possibilities in such a move, in the way of which stands only 
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unworthy of the part America is striving to play today. 
This is perhaps admirable effort, but it is at least interest- 
ing to remark that these are almost the very words employed 
twenty years ago by equally honest and earnest friends of 
Germany in regard to Germany's dilemma. 


The Literary History of Spanish America. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
bibliography and index. 1916, $2.50, 


It is obviously not enough to pick up the bi-monthly Span- 
ish edition of /uter-America (printed in English) and read 
over the wisdom, fiction and fun of Latin America of today 
to place oneself in relations of friendly understanding with 
the literary worlds of our sister-republics. We find simi- 
larities and differences, in comparing this literature with 
our own, which are without much meaning to us, if the 
whole history of the building up of this literature of today 
is lacking. This knowledge Mr. Coester has endeavored to 
place within our reach, comprehensively and yet succinctly. 
From the early documents of the explorers and the friars, 
recording with no little flight of fancy and grace of imagery 
the impressions gained of the New World, to the modernista 
followers of Verlaine, the author gives us a rapid yet clear 
sketch of the growth of Spanish American literature in 
each of the countries of South and Central America. This 
ix valuable material for the development of closer contact in 


By Alfred Cocster, 
495 p., including 


a materialistic distrust of Japan of which the basis is littlhe Pan American relations. “Love me, love my dog” is as 
more than panic fear combined with cynical greed, both — truly rendered, “Love me, love my books.” 
This Little Coupon Has Possibilities 
Four, in fact; and at least one of them is meant to reach you, Mr., Miss, or Mrs. Reader, 
whoever or wherever you are. Your response should be immediate. 
Ours in return will be prompt. 
Fill out and mail us this I. — send me sample copies < your mee. a 
. obligation on my part, and information regarding the task 
slip today. and program of the American Peace Society. 
If Possibilities Three or II. Please send sample copies of your paper and information 
about the Society to my friend. 
enclose your remittance whom I should like to interest in our work. 
accordingly. III. I wish to become a member of the American Peace Society 
and I enclose the membership fee of (Annual Member, 
aineaped $1; Sustaining Member, $5; Contributing Member, 
$25: Life Membership, $100) $.......... for that pur- 
ADDRESS THE pose. I understand that this membership includes a 
‘ear's subscription free to “ApvocaATE OF PEACE.” 
AMERICAN Y IV. I wish to pay for the membership in this Society of 
612-614 Colorad s and whom I can vouch for as one deeply interested in a 
Washington, D. C. peace after the war established on justice. I enclose 
a (see Paragraph III for rates), which is to include “Ap- 
On receipt of this coupon we will VOCATE OF Peace” for one year free. 
send you free an extra copy of this 
August issue of ‘‘Advocate of (SIGN HERE) 
Peace’’ to replace the one you have 
had to deface. (ADDRESS) 
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“ADVOCATE REPRINTS” 


AND OTHER PAMPHLETS OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST TO READERS OF 
“ADVOCATE OF PEACE” 


The “ADVOCATE REPRINTS” have been in constant demand for many years. 
library of the best that has appeared in the columns of the ADvocaTEe or Peace. A steady process of judicious selection 
through the years has kept the number of these pamphlets within reasonable limits. 


They represent a constantly growing 


To this number we add below a few 


other works of value. Any of these may be obtained, postage free, from the American Peace Society, Colorado Building, 
Washington, D.C. The prices quoted represent only the actual cost of publication and distribution. 


INTERNATIONALISM—JUSTICE BETWEEN THE NATIONS—A GOVERNED WORLD. 


Public Opinion versus Force. By JAMES Brown Scort. 


The International Mind. By NicHoLAS MuRRAY BUTLER. 


6 pages. A striking expression of a great prin- 12 pages. The title essay of his widely-known book $0.05 
D. Catt. (See above). 11 pages. International 

Brown Scorr. 40 pages. The presentation of the patriotism and patriotic internationalism......... -05 
celebrated “Recommendations of Havana”....... -10 The Monroe Doctrine and the International Court. By 

WILLIAM I. Hutt. 16 pages. The true doctrine 
International Reorganization. By ALPHEUS H. Snow. and the false; a world-wide Monroe Doctrine pro- 
Consociation of Nations on the basis of the provis- +*Sixt 
een Plans for International Organization. Pre- 
ions of bacon — for the Pacific Settlement 10 pared by CHARLES H. LEvVERMORE. Pians in parallel 
of Internationa outlines, dating from 05 

International Legislation and Administration. By The Hague Peace System in Operation. By JAmEs L. 
ALPHEUS Henry Snow.* 50 pages, with appendices Tryon, New England Director of the American 
containing the “Convention for the Pacific Settle- Peace Society. 23 pages. A brief history of the 
ment of International Disputes.” The develop- evolution, formation and operation of the Hague 
guaranty of a durable peace. Edition limited.... -15 The Interparliamentary Union and Its Work. By 

JAMES L. Tryon (See above). 8 pages. A brief 

Should Any National Dispute Be Reserved from Arbi- but informing sketch of the Union............... 05 
tration? By Jackson H. Ratston, Vice-President, 
American Peace Society. An analysis of one of The American Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 
the chief difficulties to be met in any league of Report of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting, Wash- 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. By Lucia AMES 

‘*Gumber and Entanglements.’’ By ArtHur D. CALL, MEAD. 23 pages. As the title implies, an invalu- 
Secretary of the American Peace Society. 15 pages. able pamphlet for the beginning student of the in- 

The tragedy of our limited ideal, the lure of a ternationalist movement: tenth edition, revised to 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY CLASSICS. 

William Penn: ‘‘An Essay Towards the Present and Immanuel Kant: ‘‘Perpetual Peace.’’ 54 pages. Trans- 
Future Peace of Europe.’’ 21 pages. First pub- lated by Benjamin F. Trueblood................. $0.25 

Leo Tolstoy: ‘‘Bethink Yourselves.’’ 46 pages. His of Armaments.’’ 63 pages. Submitted to the 
celebrated letter on the Russo-Japanese War..... .10 Inter-Parliamentary Union at its London Confer- 

o Tolstoy: ‘‘ - 

A brief for conscientious objection..............- .10 Benjamin Trueblood: ‘‘William Penn’s Holy Experi- 
i ment in Civil Government.’’ 23 pages. An ad- 

Andrew Carnegie: ‘‘A League of Peace.’’ 47 pages. A dress delivered in Philadelphia in 1894, of which 
statement of principleS............eeseeseeeeees -10 thirteen thousand copies have been issued........ -10 

Jonathan Dymond: ‘‘An Inquiry into the Accordancy Benjamin Trueblood: ‘‘International Arbitration at the 
of War with the Principles of Christianity.’’ 185 Opening of the Twentieth Century.’’ 23 pages. 
pages. Containing also a eg eae of the causes - Including the Second Hague Conference......... .10 
and effects of war. Edition limited............. F American Prophets of Peace. 44 pages, 23 illustra- 

Noah Worcester: ‘‘A Solemn Review of the Custom of tions. Originally published to commemorate the 
War.’’ 22 pages. First published on Christmas calling of the National Arbitration and Peace 

MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS. 

*The Century of Anglo-American Peace. By James L. . *Washington’s Anti-Militarism. 4 pages............. $0.05 

*The Moral Damage of War to the School Child. By Teaching Patriotism and Justice and the New Interna- 

Rev. Walter Walsh. 8 tionalism. By Lucia Ames Mead. 15 pages...... 
: , An address Military Training. Two pamphlets and a leaflet: 

*Benjamin Trueblood: Prophet of Peace. An address - pamp aflet : 
and miscellany, with photograph. 20 pages....... .10 Military Drill in Schools,” by W. Evans Darby, 

a ; LL. D., London. A Symposium of the opinions of 

**‘Organized Insanity’’ or The Hague: A Reply bd eighty educational and religious leaders. “Com- 
Admiral Mahan. By George W. Nasmyth. 12 pulsory Military Training in Our Schools, Why 
pages. A discussion of national armaments and - Not?” by Robert Cromwell Root. The set........ .10 
the meaning of the Hague Conferences........--. “ Internationalism for the School Child. A packet of 

The Far East. Three pamphlets. “Is Japan a Menace several pamphlets and leaflets, etc., comprising 
to the United States?” and “The Conditions of “The Palace of Peace at the Hague,” “The Christ 
Peace between the East and the West. By J. H. of the Andes,” “War and the Children,” “The 
De Forest, D.D. Hach.......cscccescessccsccce -05 Pan-American Union and Peace,” “History of 
“War with Japan?’ By Dr. Thomas E. Green. Peace Day,” and peace stamps. Quantity prices 
.10 for individual pamphlets, on request. The set... .10 


Nore.—The pamphlets marked with an *, if purchased with other pamphlets, may be had for half the prices marked. 
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